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The Southern Aid Society’s 
Superior Service and Protection 
Causes An Expansion 


The Southern Aid Society of Vir- 
ginia, Inc., herewith presents an- 
other link in its chain of modern 
office buildings. They are all evi- 
dences of the soundness of its policy 
contract, as well as its business 
policy. 


This three story, modern brick 
building is located at 529 N. 2nd 
Street, Richmond, Virginia, and was 
built to take care of the growth and 
expansion of the Society’s business 
beyond the capacity of its present 
Home Office building, at 527 North 
2nd Street. 


The ground floor is occupied by the Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company, the coming financial giant of the Middle Atlantic States, 
while the Society and two leading dentists occupy suites on the 
second and third floors. It is therefore one more lighthouse em- 
blazoning the Threefold Superior Service and Protection of the 
Society, and they are as follows: 


One Small Premium secures protection against Sickness, Accident 
and Death, providing employment to 500 young men and women 
of our group and supplying modern office facilities for the race’s 
business and professional activities. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: 527 N. Second Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


District and Agency Offices in Virginia and 
District of Columbia 
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National Training ‘School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 
Though it is yoang history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
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shus demonstrating the aim of th 
citizenship. 





r its graduates are already fillin 





g many responsible positions, 


e school to train men and women for 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Grammar Scheol 

The Academy 

The School of Arts and Sciences 
The Department of Masic 


The Teacher Training Department 
The Divinity School 


The Commercial De ent 
The ey ee ad of 


me Econemics 


The Department of Social Servic 


For farther information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


is offering young men an excellent op- 
portunity to secure a liberal education 
along a variety of lines. Every effort is 
made to stimulate a full, well-rounded 
development. High school, college and 
professional courses are offered. The 
faculty is strong, the rates are reasonable. 
For further information address 


The President 


Wiley University 
Marshall, Texas 


Recognized as a college of first class by 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa State Boards of Education. Har- 
vard, Boston University, University of 
Illinois and University of Chicago repre- 
sented on its faculty. One hundred 
twenty-seven in College Department, ses- 
sion 1919-1920. Several new buildings, 
steam heated and electric lighted. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 





Lincoln University 


Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Theological Education 
Accredited by the Association of Colleges of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 
Lincoln Graduates are Leaders in the various 
professions and in all parts of the country. 
Address: 

JOHN B. RENDALL, D. D., 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 





The Cheyney Training 
School for Teachers 
Cheyney, Pa. 


A Pennsylvania State Norma! School oy in aaaition 
Normal Course ef two 
































Next term began September 20, 1922. 

Fer further particulars and catalog, write 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal 
Cheyney, Pa. 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Aso 
Ga. The courses of study include High School 
Normal School and College. S a. 
is laid upon the training of teachers. Students 
come from all parts of the South. Graduates 
have a fine record for successful work. 


For further information address 


The President 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 





tmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
Institution offers courses the following de- 
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Spring Term begins Thursday, March 8th. 
For catalog and other information address 


Passes 3. KELLY GIFFEN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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“CLARK UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Over 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve buildings, with 
new $215,000 Administration Building with modern chapel, 
gymnasium and laboratories ready for use in September. 
Strong faculty—religious atmosphere—Athletics—Co-educational, 
Admission by application only. 

Junior High School—T7th, 8th, 9th and 10th grades with 
certificate. 


Junior College—3rd and 4th years High School with Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years of College work, with Diploma. 








College—Four years above High School «| two years above - 


Junior College course, with degree of A. 


Liberal Arts —- Normal — Pre-Medical — Commercial — Do- 
mestic Science. 


54th year of nine months opened September 19, 19232. 
$150.00 per year pays tuition, board, room and laundry. 
JOHN WESLEY SIMMONS, President. 


The Florisa Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 


Nathan B. Young, President 
Tallahasee, Florida 





President C. H. Parrish 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 
An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 


| ment—the only institution in the far South 
; devoted solely to the education of Negro 


young men. 


Graduates given high ranking by eon 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A 
athletics, all live features. 


For information, address. 


JOHN HOPE, President. 





FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 


High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 








JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


formerly 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Biddle University, operated under the auspices of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, has four Departments— 
High School, Arts and Sciences, Theological and Indus- 
trial. The completion of a Grammar School course is the 
pee for entrance to the first year of the High 


The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courses of 
study, the Classical and the Scientific. In the scientific, 
German is substituted for Greek or Latin. The entrance 
requirement for the Freshman Class is 15 units of High 
School work. 

The Theological Department offers two courses, each 
consisting of three years. The first is purely English, 
Greek and Hebrew are taught in the others. 

All students in the High School Dept. are required 
to take trades in the Industrial Dept. 

For further information, address 
President H. L. McCrorey Charlotte, N. C. 





Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in > South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ed some of the 


train best universities im the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
meneame | emphasis and positive Chris 


- equipped dormitories; sane 
Sadstios un Mm A supervision. 
sonable. Location 


central and healthful. 
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JOHN H. LEWIS, President 
BISHOP J. 5S. PLIPPER; Chelemen Tructec Seard 
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Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 


J. sre ey DURKEE, A.M., Ph.D., D.D., Pussidont ’ 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, AM. LL.D., Secretary Treasurer 


COLLEGIATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Autumn Quarter. . Friday, Sept. 29, and Saturday, Sept. 30, 1922 
REGISTRATION {Winter SE cn sank seues sab eee Tuesday, January 2, 1923 
EN COOITIEE. 6505p sebsecsues ene Saturday, March 17, 1923 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION WRITE 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING Talladega College | 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL —_—— ae | 


Founded in 1867 for the Education of | 

Winter Term, January 2nd, 1923 Negro Leaders 

TRADE SCHOOL Beautiful and Healthful Location. 
Principally Night Sessions Literary, Scientific, Educational, So- 
cial Service, Theological, Musical, 
New Departments Business Administration, Journalism, 


SHOEMAKING AUTO REPAIRING Se Rn or Tctitien Moen 
WRITE PRINCIPAL, hood and Womanhood. 


MATTHEW ANDERSON For further information addres@ 
1926 South College Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help Yeu Get s Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 
Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 
Box 28, Wilberforee, ©. 








ROGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Founded 1866 Location Ideal 


© cies qamuse tn, to Soest Sete, Besmel, Aes 
demic and Musical departments. 
For further information write 
SAMUEL A. OWEN, President 


COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 
eenpecteet 8 7 it 0 See SE Home 


A's. x bocisty of New York. 75 
ow 

Graduates ex- 
Arkansas 













The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
in the city of New York 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 

Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 

For information apply to: 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Lincoln New vo and Home 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
on of the sisters of Ot. Mary. Address: THE 
sure ———— 6188 Germantown Avenue, 


“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 
Daytona Normal and Industrial Sritiete Gur Shae Gee, artes Fla. 
fResutited, leans loca! ideal home life, fine, modern FR 

Gene nvciniee ot Milena canis ee. Ve ae 

MARY McLEOD BETHUNF, * . - Principal 
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TS WED Du Bois 


RUHR, MOSUL AND MER ROUGE 
ROTHERS and sisters, be not 
dismayed. Sit tight and 
serene above the crazy tur- 
moil. Civilization has gone 
mad. White supremacy is deliberate- 
ly committing suicide. White Chris- 
tianity is becoming sheer absence of 
religion. White government can no 
longer govern. We are heirs of all 
the ages. The center of world culture 
is slowly but surely crossing the color 
line. Let them forget God and man 
and fight in the Ruhr for the profits 
of coal and iron; let them fight for the 
profits of oil in Mosul; let them wran- 
gle over interest rates in London and 
Washington and let them kill and kill 
and kill in Florida and Louisiana and 
Texas. Allis well. Evil dies because 
it is Death. Right triumphs in the end 
because it is Life. Be not dismayed, 
brothers and sisters. Sit tight. 


HARVARD 

EEP as is the shame and 
humiliation of Harvard’s re- 

cent surrender to the Bour- 

bon South, the spirited and 
whole-souled response that it has 
evinced is perhaps the most hearten- 
ing sign of sanity on the race problem 
that has happened in fifty years. Not 
a single person of importance has yet 
dared to defend Lowell, while ex- 
President Eliot and a score of dis- 
tinguished graduates have condemned 
his despicable action. This does not 
mean that Lowell has no support. It 
means simply that the case is so fla- 


grant that few dare openly to defend 
what they secretly sustain. 

Above all the Negro race and Amer- 
ican democracy owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Roscoe Conkling Bruce for as 
fine a statement of the fundamentals 
of democracy in college as has ever 
been made. In its logic and its Eng- 
lish, its flavor and restraint it is as 
far above Lawrence Lowell’s labored 
and obscure defense as can be ima- 
gined. Let the Dance of Death go on, 
but as long as the Black World can 
drive the Superior Race to its hole 
with ammunition like this there 
can be—there will be but one end. 
Imagine, my masters, six decades 
after emancipation, a slave’s grand- 
son teaching the ABC of democracy 
to the Puritan head of Harvard! 


THE HOUSTON MARTYRS 


E are pleased to say that 

ct some progress is being 

made by the N. A. A. C. P. 

and others in securing miti- 

gation of punishment in the case of 

the soldiers sentenced to imprison- 

ment on account of the Houston riot. 

It has been a matter of difficulty re- 

quiring a minimum of publicity and 

a maximum of pressure. At present 
matters stand as follows: 

Instead of considering the cases in 
block, the authorities have considered 
them individually and as a result 
clemency has been extended to a num- 
ber as well as denials to several, and 
further clemency is expected. In a 
number of cases life sentences have 
been cut to twenty years and in some 
cases to ten and eleven years. Those 
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whose sentences have been cut to ten 
years will have actually to serve six 
years and eight months: and the 
others in proportion unless parole 
was extended to them by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The law is that any- 
one confined in a penitentiary is eligi- 
ble to parole after having served one- 
third of the time; and if sentenced 
for life, after fifteen years. 

Unless our work is hampered in the 
future as in the past by ill-advised 
and self-seeking agitators we hope to 
see many, if not all these martyrs to 
race prejudice, free men. 


THE PAN-AFRICAN CONGRESS AND 
NATIVE LABOR 
T will be remembered that the 
Pan-African Congress of 1921 
voted, among other things, a 
resolution addressed to the In- 
ternational Bureau of Labor connect- 
ed with the League of Nations, at 
Geneva, Switzerland. This resolution 
said: “The second Pan-African Con- 
gress asks that in the International 
Bureau of Labor a section be set aside 
to deal particularly and in detail with 
the conditions and needs of native 
labor, especially in Africa and else- 
where. This Congress earnestly be- 
lieves that the labor problems of the 
world can never be understood or 
completely solved so long as colored, 
and especially black, labor is enslaved 
and neglected. The Congress believes 
furthermore that the first step toward 
the emancipation of labor throughout 
the world would be the organization 
of a thorough investigation into na- 
tive labor.” 

After the adjournment of the Pan- 
African Congress, Dr. DuBois as sec- 
retary, together with M. Dantés Belle- 
garde, Miss Jessie Fauset and M. 
René Claparéde took this resolution 
in person and laid it before M. Albert 
Thomas, Director of the International 
Bureau of Labor. At the same time, 
M. Bellegarde on the floor of the as- 
sembly, brought this and other mat- 
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ters publicly to the attention of the 
League. 

M. Thomas put the question of 
setting up a section to deal with na- 
tive labor before his Board of Con- 
trol. Much opposition was manifest- 
ed, partly on account of the alleged 
radicalism of Dr. DuBois and others, 
and partly for other reasons. Fin- 
ally, however, on January Ist, 1923, 
the matter bore fruit and the Director 
was authorized to appoint a special 
official in the Diplomatic Branch of 
the Bureau of Labor. This official is 
to have charge of matters affecting 
native labor in protectorates, man- 
dated areas and other places, and to 
collect information and make reports. 

Mr. Thomas who has been visiting 
America recently has personally given 
the above facts to Dr. Du Bois. 

We are especially glad to announce 
this small but significant beginning 
and we regard it as one of the tri- 
umphs of the Pan-African Congress. 

y) which makes his name im- 

mortal in the struggle for 
full justice to the Negro. From the 
inception of the Arkansas cases he has 
contributed his money, his time and 
his legal aid. Not only did he argue 
these cases before the Supreme Court 
without fee but he refused to permit 
the National Office to pay even his 
traveling and hotel expenses incurred 
during his trip to Washington for the 
trial. 

This makes the third great case 
within the past eight years in which 
Mr. Storey has appeared for the N. A. 
A. C. P. before the United States Su- 
preme Court. In 1915 he filed with 
that tribunal the only brief submitted 
by any private individual or organiza- 
tion on the famous “Grandfather” 
clauses enacted by Southern states to 


MOORFIELD STOREY 
OORFIELD STOREY has 
again rendered a service 
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disfranchise colored voters. Mr. 
Storey’s brief was largely instrumen- 
tal in securing the decision which de- 
clared unconstitutional such attempts 
to evade the provisions of the 15th 
Amendment. 

Again, in 1917, Mr. Storey argued 
before the Supreme Court the Louis- 
ville Segregation Case which-resulted 
in an unanimous decision by that 
court declaring unconstitutional all 
ordinances or laws, whether local or 
state, which seek to limit the right of 
citizens to purchase and occupy prop- 
erty in any section of a town, city or 
state. This decision made invalid for 
all time laws seeking to force all Ne- 
groes to live in ghettoes. 

And now come the Arkansas Cases. 
In all these notable fights for justice 
Mr. Storey has served without fee, 
rendering legal services for which it 
would have been most difficult to pay. 
There has been added to the great 
legal ability which elevated him to the 
presidency of the American Bar As- 
sociation, a keenly sympathetic in- 
terest in and concern for the rights 
for which he was fighting. He has 
made every colored man and woman, 
and every white person with concern 
for justice and fair play, his debtor. 

WALTER F.. WHITE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Waco, Tex., Gen’l. Delivery, 12-14-’22 
IND SIRS :— 
I have just read your Xmas 
paper through, and have this 
to say: 

Why don’t you teach in your paper 
independence in place of social equal- 
ity, of Whites and Blacks? 

Now I am willing for you to teach 
them independence and in fact every- 
thing that a White learns. But just 
as sure as you undertake to tell them, 
or leave the impression that they can 
interm2rry in the Whites you not only 
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go against Booker T. but you admit 
yourself, in doing this way that a 
White is your superior, else you would 
prefer like the Whites to keep the 
Black color that Nature or God gave 
you. 

I think the White is superior in 
every way, and show my thoughts by 
wanting to stay separate and distinct 
from the Blacks in every way. We 
are at least a separate people and it 
suited .God to have us this way else 
he would not have made us so. Can 
you say the same? Then tell the 
Blacks to not mingle; or marry the 
Whites, which makes the Higher 
Whites so angry. Now if you will do 
this you will avert a war, but other- 
wise you will see more nigger prop- 
erty burned and niggers mobbed than 
you have ever yet heard of. 


Kindly, 
E. M. EDWARDS. 


December 21, 1922. 
Y dear Sir:— 
1 I have your letter of De- 
l cember 14th. We teach in 
See) THE CRISIS both intelli- 
gence and social equality. We do not 
mean by social equality that any Ne- 
gro or any white man shall marry 
anybody that they do not wish to 
marry. Moreover we ourselves, as 
colored people prefer to marry col- 
ored people; but we believe and main- 
tain that in a Christian and civilized 
country, if two persons do wish to live 
together that the only decent way for 
them to act is to get married and that 
experience has shown that there is 
less intermingling of the dangerous 
sort between groups with legal mar- 
riages than with illegal unions. 
You must remember that it is the 
South where the laws are strictest 
against intermarriage and where peo- 
ple like you contend that the whites 
do not want to intermingle with Ne- 
groes, that it is there that the great- 
est intermingling of the white and 
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black race has taken place in the past 
and is taking place now. We main- 
tain that the reason for this is your 
attempted caste system. If you will 
say to the white man: you can only 
live with black women on condition 
that you marry them publicly and 
openly, and then enforce such laws 
you would stop the intermarriage of 
all persons except those who wanted 
to intermarry, and that you cannot 
and ought not to stop. 

The white race is not superior to 
the black race. There are some white 
men who are superior in some things 
to some black men, and there are some 
black men who are superior in some 
things to some white men, and if you 
think that you are going to stop the 
advance of the black race by burning 
and mobbing, you have only to remem- 
er that you have done a good deal of 
that in the past and you haven't 
stopped us yet. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. E. B. DUBOIS. 


P. S.—The Dallas, Tex., Texas 100 
per cent American of January 5th, 
1923, publishes a whole front page 
editorial on this answer, saying 
among other things: “When the time 
comes that a black Negro, or maybe he 
is a mixture of low white trash blood 
and a black, can, with unpugnity 
[sic], write a letter as the above and 
send it through the mails, there is 
not a white man with the right kind 
of blood in his veins, but who knows 
that it is time to calla halt... Du 
Bois, the arrogant ebony-head, thick- 
lipped, kinky-haired Negro ‘educator’, 
must be put in his place and made to 
stay there.” 


THE COTERIE 


WENT to the Coterie last 

night. I did not intend to go. 

After fifty, one has so many 

perfectly good reasons for 
staying at home and going to bed. 
But—I went. 


THE CRISIS 


There are numbers of good and 
wise folk in the United States and 
elsewhere whose conception of the 
Negro problem is the vision of wet- 
eyed brown folk looking through bars 
of race exclusion. at the expensively 
dressed ladies and gentlemen of “so- 
ciety” and wailing “O my God, if I 
just could get in”. Their conception 
of the “labor” problem is quite simi- 
lar in terms. 

What complacent impudence! I 
have met in my life many charming 
white folk in America, in England, in 
France, in Germany and elsewhere. 
And will you believe my utter hon- 
esty, dear paler friends of mine, when 
I say with all sincerity that if it were 
simply a matter of my own enjoy- 
ment and happiness I could not find 
in all the world a group of human 
beings more utterly beautiful, more 
filled with the joy of living and sweet- 
ness of spirit than the group at the 
Coterie last night? They were black, 
brown, yellow, orange, mauve, pink 
and white; their hair wavered from 
gold to midnight in waves and curls 
and masses of every conceivable in- 
tricacy. Their limbs curved and 
moved with a grace well nigh inimit- 
able and their soft and laughing eyes 
and voices held a fineness of love and 
beauty that I doubt if any group of 
white folk ever surpasses. I sat and 
feasted my eyes; I danced and let my 
thoughts wander and I knew that not 
only here but in a hundred—a thou- 
sand other cities in every state and 
division of this mighty and far 
thrown land I had seen and known 
groups like this. 

As I have said :—if I consulted sim- 
ply my own wish and joy I would not 
care if I never saw and knew other 
people. But I know that this attitude 
would be both selfish and dangerous; 
and only in human contact comes un- 
derstanding and peace, and the wider, 
fuller life. 

But the thing that pricks me is the 
spectacle of blithering idiots who 
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stand and pity and gravely consider 
just how and where and to what mini- 
mum extent they can allow me and 
these to enjoy the sacred boon of their 
drab and artificial company. 

No, no, no. Of course I want social 
equality. Of course I want to go to 
the theatre, dine and, if I will, dance. 
But Name of a Name, it’s not with 
them I want to go but with my friends. 
Some of my friends, a fine few, are 
white. It is a privilege to be with 
them. Most of my friends are black 
and “colored.” I love to be with them; 
and whomever I am with is my busi- 
ness and no one’s else so long as we 
behave tolerably. 

I know that there are great and 
unwashed, uncombed, and unlettered 
masses among mine with whom close 
contact has its difficulties; but does 
any pale face presume to tell me—me 
who have seen the slums of Glasgow 
and East London and the lower New 
York, that black folk have here any 
monopoly? Worshippers of the great 
God Percentage may indeed take ref- 
uge in the fact that we as a mass are 
poorer and more ignorant—what of 
all that? 

The point is that we are in our 
higher realization beautiful and fine 
and splendid. We love each other and 
we pray that God may damn a world 
which systematically insults us. In the 
past we used to be ashamed of our- 
selves and we had to be, thanks to 
slavery. But suppose to-day that they 
who have gone, could awake. Sup- 
pose they are looking in from some 
great cloud swept throne—my mother 
and yours, my old grandfather! Per- 
haps this our joy is not ours but 
theirs, sweeping in like some great si- 
lent song of praise to make this per- 
fection of content. 

The. exasperating thought is how 
beautiful and interesting most human 
beings could be if some fools like 
Stoddard and Madison Grant did not 
spend their lives hindering and hating 
them, and other selfish scoundrels did 
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not steal more food and clothes than 
they can use, and so upturn the bal- 
ance of human satisfaction. 


N. A. A. C. P. DRIVE 

py HE Annual Membership Drive 

of the N. A. A. C. P. begins 

April 1st. 

The object of the drive is: 
1. To increase our branches to 500. 
2. To revive a majority of dormant 

branches which now number nearly 

100. 

3. To increase the number of branch- 
es with over 500 members so that 
they may include each city of con- 
siderable size, especially in the 
North. These dropped deplorably 
last year. 

4. To increase our branches of over 
1000 members, until they shall in- 
clude every major city in the North 
and a number of points in the 
South. These dropped to four last 
year. 

5. To obtain a general increase of at 
least fifty per cent. in the member- 
ship of the Association. 

The N. A. A. C. P. proposes: 

1. To show that colored people are 
not quitters,—that we have just be- 
gun to fight. 

2. To gain power to use in 1924 for 
fuller freedom. 

3. To aid in continued fight on lynch- 
ing, segregation, Jim-Crowism, 
disfranchisement and peonage. 

4. To stand always and forever at the 
Gate of Freedom—on guard, full- 
panoplied, uncompromising, un- 
afraid. 

We ask the help of all Americans, 
and especially those of Negro blood: 
1. Because this is their organization, 

the most democratic in America, 

knowing no color line, no class 
line, no race line, and no sex line. 

2. Because they must realize that hos- 
tile forces now being closely or- 
ganized have got to be met by bet- 
ter, bigger, and more powerful or- 
ganization on our part. 
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WHITE THINGS 


ANNE SPENCER 
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M°e things are colorful things—the sky, earth, and sea. 


Black men are most men; but the white are free! 
White things are rare things; so rare, so rare 
They stole from out a silvered world—somewhere. 


Finding earth-plains fair plains, save greenly grassed, 


They strewed white feathers of cowardice, as they passed; 


The golden stars with lances fine, 
The hills all red and darkened pine, 
They blanched with their wand of power; 
And turned the blood in a ruby rose 
To a poor white poppy-flower. 


They pyred a race of black, black men, 
And burned them to ashes white; then, 
Laughing, a young one claimed a skull, 
For the skull of a black is white, not dull, 
But a glistening awful thing; 
Made it seems, for this ghoul to swing 
In the face of God with all his might, 
And swear by the hell that siréd him: 
‘‘Man-maker, make white!” 
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1, THE PROBLEM OF THE MIXED SCHOOL 
HERE is a pressing problem among 
Negroes which is giving rise to deep 

and far reaching difference of opinion. Pub- 
lic expression, however, to this difference 
of opinion is usually confined to severe con- 
demnation and there has been altogether too 
little careful reasoned examination of the 
matter. The question is this: when col- 
ored children go to mixed northern public 
schools do they receive the proper education, 
encouragement and attention; and if they 
do not, what is the remedy? 

There is no doubt but what in some cities 
colored children in mixed schools are dis- 
criminated against. They do not get proper 
consideration or attention, they suffer veiled 
and open insult, they are systematically 
discouraged and they leave school prema- 
turely. Too many colored folk think the 
only remedy for this is a segregated school 
system in the North and they advocate this, 
not only because they think their children 
will be better treated, but also because such 
schools will furnish employment to numbers 
of educated and deserving Negroes who 
otherwise might not get employment. 


To this it may be answered: First, it is 
not true that all cities and all mixed schools 
mistreat colored pupils. In large numbers 
of cases they receive intelligent and sym- 
pathetic training. On the other hand col- 
ored people of experience who have studied 
the Negro problem know that of all evils, 
segregation in education is one of the great- 
est and that this evil cannot be outweighed 
by the few benefits which result from sep- 
arate schools. 


The great objections to separate public 
schools are: (1) It plants race prejudice in 
children during their most impressionable 
years. (2) It makes whites and blacks fail 
to understand or appreciate each other be- 
cause of lack of mental contact. (3) It 
fosters among colored children a fear of 
white people and a belief that Negroes are 
inferior. (4) It fosters in white children a 
contempt for Negroes and a belief that 
whites are superior. (5) It increases the 
cost of the school system to such an extent 
that Negroes are bound to get inferior 


schools with lower standards calculated to 
fit them for the lowest places in society. 
(6) The public school is the only real foun- 
dation for democracy. 

2. THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 

On the other hand it will not do simply 
to rail against the advocates for separate 
schools. They are not all fools or selfseek- 
ers. They see a real evil and those who op- 
pose them must not do so in anger, but 
rather must show constructive effort to 
overcome the present evils of Negro children 
in mixed schools. It happens that New 
York City is pointing the way in which this 
may be done. New York City, after a se- 
vere struggle which ended less than a gen- 
eration ago, abolished her segregated Ne- 
gro schools which had existed for a century. 
Today there are nearly 300 teachers of Ne- 
gro descent in the public schools. They are 
scattered all through the system from the 
high schools to the kindergarten and they 
teach white children even more often than 
they do colored. There is in the service 
one Negro principal who has had under 
him for over 12 years an ertire set of white 
teachers and a school of hundreds of white 
pupils. 

The New York school system is conducted 
so completely without reference to color that 
it used to be impossible to get statistics con- 
cerning colored children. With the large 
influx of Negroes to New York within the 
last ten years, however, much attention has 
been focused upon the colored group, and 
perhaps it was natural that the problem of 
the colored child should become most acute 
in that part of the school system where it 
touches nearest industry. 

The question arose in this way: the in- 
dustrial opportunities of colored folk are 
limited. Should therefore the school train- 
ing of colored children likewise be limited 
to preparing them for the careers probably 
open to them? This question was asked in 
the matter of Negroes attending High 
Schools; and especially it arose in the case 
of the Manhattan Trade School, a technical 
high school. 

3. THE MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 

For years Florence M. Marshall has been 
principal of the Manhattan Trade School. 
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Supported by authorities higher up, who are 
well-known, she has usually refused to 
admit colored students to certain courses, 
especially the millinery and power operating 
courses. She based her refusal on the fact 
that colored girls trained in those courses 
could not be placed and said that there were 
three reasons why they could not be placed: 
first, the colored girls had certain “inherent” 
qualities which disqualified them for that 
kind of trade work. Secondly, employers 
objected to taking them, and thirdly em- 
ployees objected to working with them. The 
principal declared that it took three or four 
times as long to place one colored girl as 
it did to place a white girl. 


Criticism of the attitude of this principal 
became so wide spread among colored people 
that in 1916, through their various social 
agencies, they proposed to appoint a special 
assistant to the Placement Secretary, and 
with the consent of the principal, this was 
done. The first secretary, Miss Naomi Spen- 
cer, served six months, and resigned because 
of the treatment accorded her. Miss Mar- 
shall then wished to end the experiment, be- 
ing convinced that colored girls were “‘in- 
herently” incapable of pursuing certain 
trades successfully, and that the difficulties 
to be overcome on the part of employers 
and workers were insurmountable. 


Nevertheless the colored people insisted 
and the second secretary, Mrs. Elise John- 
son McDougald was appointed. Mrs. Mc- 
Dougald was an intelligent, long-suffering 
and determined woman. She had been a 
teacher in the Public Schools since 1905, and 
had resigned on account of marriage. She 
believed in her people and she was not easily 
discouraged. Above all she knew how her- 
self to meet insult and discrimination by 
firm insistence, unfaltering determination 
and unruffied dignity. Various discrimina- 
tions were at first thrown about her work. 
In seeking to make a preliminary survey of 
the courses, the millinery department and 
the straw operating departments were not 
shown her at all as these were considered 
lines of work “into which it would be inad- 
visable to try to introduce colored girls.” 
The principal declared that the colored girls 
on the whole were lazy and had “a chip on 
their shoulders”. The Secretary was not 
permitted to have desk room in the school 
and was never introduced to the staff and 
student body. Nevertheless she persisted. 
Mrs. McDougald found that most of the 
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teachers in the school were quite unpreju- 
diced and found nothing distinctive about the 
average colored girl. She was in their opin- 
ion like the average white girl. Now and 
then a teacher was found who believed them 
inferior and a few who believed them above 
the average. 


4. THE WORK OF MRS. MCDOUGALD 

Mrs. McDougald’s work was divided into 
securing colored girls suited to trade train- 
ing, developing more perseverance and de- 
termination among them and securing new 
positions in establishments where colored 
persons had been denied work. She found 
first of all that when principals of various 
schools in the city were asked to send their 
best colored pupils to the Manhattan Trade 
School that many of them had already done 
this and been rebuffed. One white principal 
said that several of her best colored girls 
had been denied admittance to the courses 
they wished. Another teacher said that 
after continually inspiring her colored 
pupils toward higher things the closed 
door of opportunity at that school and else- 
where was “the tragedy of her teaching ex- 
perience.” Mrs. McDougald finally per- 
suaded the principal, in January, 1916, to 
make clear to the school the work that she 
was trying to do and she took up the indi- 
vidual cases of the girls. 


During the work with individuals, inves- 
tigations were made into the reported atti- 
tude of the girls in elementary schools. In 
several instances the good attitude record- 
ed in the elementary school had become a 
bad attitude in Manhattan Trade School. 
Within the school, one teacher complained 
while a later teacher commended, and vice 
versa. In one instance a girl pronounced 
lazy and transferred out of the sewing 
trade, was found to be subjected outside of 
school to the most trying conditions. Cer- 
tain adjustments made possible the assur- 
ance of increased physical and mental ener- 
gy. Reports from the teachers show the 
effectiveness of this work of developing the 
pupils by the general improvement along 
all lines of school work. The teachers ex- 
pressed interest and thanks, and the girls 
appreciation. 

A survey was made of the various estab- 
lishments in order to place colored gradu- 
ates and it was found comparatively easy 
to open many new avenues of employment. 
A summary of this phase of the work after 
eight and one half month’s effort is as fol- 
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lows: Number submitted by principals of 
the 5 public schools, 31. Girls selected: 
dressmakers 9; operators 5; milliners 11. 
Of these there were admitted to the school: 
7 dressmakers and 5 operators. Others 
were kept on a waiting list. This work of 
securing good material involved 52 visits 
to schools, agencies and settlements; 263 
visits were made to homes in order to en- 
courage the pupils and 269 establishments 
were interviewed, of whom 203 were willing 
to take colored help and 66 objected. 
Besides the work in the school Mrs. Mc- 
Dougald worked with the colored students 
in special groups 
and in these ways, 
soon changed the 
group from a sullen, 
resentful body into 
pupils who took new 
pride and initiative 
in their work. She 
worked particularly 
with those employ- 
ers whom the Regu- 
lar Placement Secre- 
tary had declared 
were unwilling to 
employ colored girls. 
It was stated, for in- 
stance, that if Mrs. 
McDougald could se- 
cure the promise of 
an employer to take 
a colored girl as a 
milliner one year 
hence, that this girl 
would be admitted to 
the millinery course 
of the Manhattan 
Trade School. Other- 


wise, not! 
5. COLORED WOMEN MRS. ELISE JOHNSON 
IN INDUSTRY 


This work took the form of personal in 
terviews with the employers and effort to 
get at their reasons. Where the reason for 
not employing colored girls was given as 
being the attitude of the employees, the 
employers were asked to allow Mrs. Mc- 
Dougald to talk to the employees. This per- 
mission was never given. Thereupon Mrs. 
McDougald turned to the Trades Unions. 
The Trades Unions were always willing to 
have her present her case, but they invari- 
ably wanted her to help them and to get 
rid of the Negro as strike breakers. She, 
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on the other hand, insisted that she would 
only help under those conditions where she 
thought that help would encourage the col- 
ored worker. If in a particular strike the 
colored worker had been kept out of the 
Union and was getting employment through 
“scabbing” she frankly told the Union that 
she would stand by the colored workers. 
And in that way a few Unions opened their 
doors to numbers of colored workers. When 
the war came the situation was revolution- 
ized and then if the Trade School had had 
the colored girls whom they had formerly 
refused they could have placed them all and 
more. A good many 
girls who got into 
work at that time 
have been kept since. 

The work was 
gradually leading 
out into larger ave- 
nues, opened up 
through the smaller 
work at Manhattan 
Trade School. The 
work there revealed 
a great need for 
definite kn o w ledge 
about colored work- 
ers. The interest of 
Miss Rose Schneid- 
erman, the labor 
leader was enlisted 
and a scientific sur- 
vey of colored wo- 
men in industry 
was. undertaken. 
With this more defi- 
nite information as 
a basis, the United 
States Employment 
Service began field 
work to open up 
more opportunities for colored women. For 
six months Mrs. McDougald continued in 
that work, and became Field Worker of the 
United States Employment Service, endeav- 
oring to hold open the field for colored 
women and to secure further opportunities. 

Meantime the Henry Street Settlement 
had been doing vocational guidance work in 
the lower East Side. The work of the Henry 
Street Settlement was then expanded and 
extended to six schools instead of one. 

6. SCHOOL 119 
One of the schools chosen was Number 
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119 and there Mrs. McDougald after being 
reinstated as a teacher and given special 
leave of absence, was made vocational coun- 
sellor under the Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee whieh had been organized and 
financed by the Henry Street Settlement. 
After a time the Henry Street Settlement 
decided to confine its efforts to one district. 
That left the work in School 119 out; but 
the Board of Education decided they would 
rather have Mrs. McDougald in charge of a 
vocational bureau than in the class room and 
accordingly she became teacher in charge 
of that bureau. 

This experimental work Mrs. McDougald 
sought to organize and arrange according 
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to methods that had been used elsewhere 
in vocational guidance, and to apply it to 
the particular problem of the colored boy 
and girl. She organized a system of pro- 
cedure so as to eliminate as much as possible 
such things as did not properly fall under 
vocational guidance. The system which she 
worked out was afterward used by the Hen- 
ry Street Settlement. 

This proved to be Mrs. McDougald’s real 
life work and threw « flood of light upon 
the guidance of all children in mixed North- 
ern schools. Just what has been done can 
best be told in Mrs. McDougald’s routine 
report for the first year. 

(To be concluded in the April Crisis) 
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HERE are throughout the United States 

large numbers of clubs among colored 
women who are doing invaluable work in 
social uplift. C»mparatively little is known 
about this work because it is local and the 
persons engaged in it are more interested 
in what they are doing than in broadcast- 








ing the news about it. 

The Crisis wishes to publish from time to 
time stories of this work of social uplift and 
it presents this month the pictures and the 
history of the Utopia Neighborhood Club of 
New York City. 

This club was formed in November, 1911, 
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by Mrs. Daisy C. Reed. It has worked for 
eleven years and has at present one hundred 
women as members. During 1912 and 1913 
the club raised $1,076 toward a home for 
delinquent girls. In 1913 to 1915 the club 
furnished shoes to children in Public School 
89 whose parents were poor, and milk and 
eggs to sick children and to victims of tu- 
berculosis. In 1913 the club sent twenty-five 
babies and two nurses to the country for two 
weeks. In 1915 the Sojourner Truth House 
for delinquent girls was opened and the club 
has since then given annually from one to 
three hundred dollars towards its mainten- 
ance besides linen and clothes. In 1916 the 
club raised $8,300 to pay off the mortgage 
on the Hope Day Nursery. In 1918 musicals 
and dinners were given in co-operation with 
the motor corps. In a ten day campaign 
1917, 53,500 stamps for the prevention of 
tuberculosis were sold. In 1920, $560 was 
given toward the refurnishing of the So- 
journer Truth House and $100 to the Negro 
exhibit in America’s Making. 

Beginning eight years ago the Utopia Club 
has staged an annual fashion show for the 
double purpose of raising funds and of giv- 
ing colored dressmakers a public chance to 
show their skill. Many of these dressmak- 
ers are owners of shops or head fitters in 
exclusive shops in the Fifth Avenue section. 
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Visitors from many States come to New 
York to witness this display. In 1919 the 
women of New York were invited to join 
with the club in conducting a campaign to 
establish a neighborhood house for child wel- 
fare and recreation. In six weeks $10,000 
was raised by the colored women and among 
colored people. The Utopia Club paid the ex- 
penses of the drive, which were $1,000, and 
gave $1,600 of the total. A sum of $80,000 
in all is needed to establish this Neighbor- 
hood House and conduct it for three years. 
The club has sent out the following appeal: 

Wanted: 1,000 men and women who are 
interested in community betterment to form 
a Harlem Neighborhood Association. 

The Neighborhood Association will co- 
operate with all other social welfare agen- 
cies in the neighborhood in order to prevent 
duplication of effort and encourage co-oper- 
ation for larger service. 

The Neighborhood Association will work 
to establish in Harlem a “Neighborhood 
House” from which may be directed “Child 
Welfare” and other community betterment 
activities for children and young people. 

The Neighborhood House will belong to all 
the people who want to use it. 

Little children, whose mothers work all 
day. may get a hot lunch at the Neighbor- 
hood House and stay after school until their 

mothers come. 
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The Neighborhood Association will work 
to establish in Harlem: 


a. A playground. 

b. Clinics for babies. 

c. Classes for undernourished children. 
d. More milk stations. 

e. 


A department for advice to those eli- 
gible on how to get widows’ pensions. 
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f. A department to aid the deserted 
mother to get support from the delinquent 
father. 

g. A Vigilance Committee to co-operate 
with the Police Women’s Reserve. 

h. A department to co-operate with child 
placing agencies to find proper boarding 
homes for dependent children in an effort 
to offset the “Baby Farm” evil. 


The Crisis would be glad to publish from time to time the records of similar clubs 


working for social uplift. 


We want a record of things done and not merely prom- 
ised. Do not write and ask us “what it will cost” 


to publish such matter. It 


costs nothing. The Crisis never charges for matter published in its news columns. 


THE CRISIS 


IN LIBERIA 
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HE future of Liberia appears uncertain 
unless she receives effective American 
aid in some form. 

In 1912 a group of New York bankers 
refunded Liberia’s public debt at that time. 
A loan of $1,700,000 was made for that 
purpose. The customs (both import and ex- 
port), headmoney, and rubber tax were 
pledged as security for this loan. This se- 
curity was technically called “Assigned 
Revenues”. 

The administration of these Assigned 
Revenues was lodged with an international 
Receivership. This Receivership was com- 
posed of a British Receiver, a French Re- 
ceiver, a German Receiver and an American 
General Receiver. The American General 
Receiver is the head of the Receivership. 
The Receivers iwere designated by their re- 
spective governments. The Receivership 
never functioned smoothly as the European 
members seemed to regard themselves as 
political agents as well as fiscal officers. As 
a result of the war the German Receiver 
was eliminated under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The Receivership is now out of 
balance, unworkable, and must be recon- 
structed or replaced. The Liberians wanted 
it replaced. 

A portion of the proposed $5,000,000 was 
to pay off the loan of 1912 so that this in- 
ternational Receivership could be dissolved 
and American assistance put in its place. 
Liberia owes on the 1912 loan about $1,600,- 
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000. Of this the British hold nearly $1,- 
000,000 and the balance is held mainly by 
Germans, Dutch and French. In addition 
to this all Liberia’s internal revenues are 
pledged to the Bank of British West Africa, 
a British institution, as security for the un- 
paid balance on advances by the Bank of 
the Government, which has been continu- 
ously growing since 1916. 

Therefore, practically all Liberia’s rev- 
enues are tied up as security for loans. 
There is a constantly increasing public debt 
because of insufficient revenue to meet the 
annual budget. Because of conditions 
brought about by the war, Liberia has not 
been able to balance her budget since 1914. 

At present the public debt is approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. If Americans took over 
this debt it would go a long way towards 
assuring the stability of Liberia. To fur- 
ther promote the rehabilitation of the Re- 
public there should be sufficient additional 
funds to undertake necessary, productive, 
public improvements, such as road building, 
etc., to open up the interior. Two or three 
million dollars would be necessary to do 
anything worth while. Assuming that the 
money could be gotten to pay the public 
debt and make improvements, there re- 
mains the matter of administrative assist- 
ance to be provided for the Government. 
Upon this the successful application and re- 
payment of the money borrowed would 
largely depend. 
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If the Liberian Government could be 
made politically and financially stable by 
American aid, capital would voluntarily 
seek investment there and the development 
of the country would naturally follow. At 
present practically all the trade of Liberia 
is in the hands of Europeans. They are 
not cultivating American markets for Li- 
berian produce; yet there are already good 
shipping facilities between Liberia and New 
York. A. H. Bull & Co., of 40 West Street, 
New York City are running steamers to 
West Africa that call at Liberian ports 
about once a month. The amount of busi- 
ness done is understood to be very small; 
some cargo is sent to Liberia from New 
York but little or nothing is brought to 
America from Liberia. It is also reported 
that the Bull Line Steamers are carrying a 
few passengers. 

Americans, white and black, can and 
ought to help Liberia. It is by no means a 
simple problem but it can be solved. The 
precise form which this help should take 
should be most carefully worked out to 
avoid failure and disaster. It now seems 
that any aid given must be private. 

It would appear that sanction by the 
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Washington Government of any scheme 
actually to be undertaken to help Liberia is 
a prerequisite of success. Now that the 
proposed loan by the United States Govern- 
ment seems remote and unlikely, would it 
not be necessary as a starting point to as- 
certain authoritatively from the Liberian 
Government exactly what it wants? 

The financial provisions of the loan plan 
which were to govern the proposed U. S. 
Loan of $5,000,000 to Liberia were ex- 
traordinarily liberal to the little Republic. 
It would probably be quite impossible to get 
private aid on any such terms. For in- 
stance: the rate of interest was 5 per cent; 
Liberia was to get the full amount of the 
loan without the deduction of any charges, 
commissions, expenses, or any other reduc- 
tions; the Republic’s budget was guaranteed 
for five years to enable the Government te 
get on its feet financially; the repayment oi 
the principal and interest was so arranged 
that it could not become a national burden; 
and there was no time limit imposed within 
which the loan had to be repaid. 

Obviously therefore, the failure of the 
U. S. loan to Liberia is a financial misfor- 
tune of no small degree to the Republic. 
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Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Permit me to inform you that Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams of Tuskegee are veritable 
prisoners of the Officers of the Occupation 
and of the Police Force. These white 
Americans never let them be accosted by a 
Haitian. They have given them for a chauf- 
feur, a white officer who goes around with 
them, so that if they happen to see a Hai- 
tian, there is always this American officer to 
take part in the conversation. Not one of 
us has been able to get into touch with 
them. I think I am right in saying they 
have been instructed to make a report fav- 
orable to the American Occupation in Haiti 
so as to influence the Negro elements in the 
United States against Haiti. These are the 
conditions which I think well to point out 
to you. 

Topeka, Kans. 

The refusal by a Republican Senate, to 

enact into law the Dyer Bill, justifies inde- 


pendent exercise of suffrage by all colored 
voters; supporting such persons only, who 
favor the measure, and the enforcement of 
the fourteenth amendment to the constitu- 
tion. 
JAMES H. Guy, 
Attorney-at-Law. 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 
The Dyer-Anti-Lynching Bill is on the 
Senate calendar and only slumbers, not dead 
nor defeated. It will be revived. Let us 
quietly work and have patience. No great 
measure for the benefit of humanity was 
ever passed in a hurry. Let us talk less, 
and labor more arduously. 
HALLIE Q. Brown, 
President National Association of Colored 
Women. 


Chicago, Ill. 
The black man should split his ticket. 
Become an unknown factor and quantity. 
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Support an enemy to teach a false friend a 
lesson. Join all parties. Get away from 
sentiment. Establish an inner circle of 
party leaders. Appraise and analyze each 
State and put aside, temporarily, the Na- 
tional theory. Get in Congress. 
J. D. Biss, 
Editor of Chicago Whip. 





Baltimore, . Md. 
My faith in party platform never strong, 
is now wholly lost. Two years ago a revolt 
in my state against local Republicanism 
was overcome by the argument that our 
fight was inopportune, that its net result 
would be to block the Republican Party’s 
promise to pass some measure against 
lynching. The party triumphed, but lynch- 
ing is not abated. Try some other party— 

some other course. 
W. ASHBIE HAWKINS, 
Attorney-at-Law. 





New York City. 

Negroes at least in the North ought to 
decide definitely upon political freedom 
from the Republican Party. We should 
organize, register, and qualify to vote in 
every State where our votes count, and we 
should make these votes count by getting 
behind men who are friendly to our cause 
instead of voting blindly for a party em- 
blem. A division of our votes in every 
Northern community would do us more 
good than for the newcomers to all line up 
solidly for the party now in power at Wash- 
ington. 

Harry H. PACE, 
President Black Swan Phonograph Corpor- 
ation. 
New York City. 

I was interested to read the symposium 
apropos of the Dyer Bill, and it seems to 
me that Bishop Wallace summed up the 
whole effect of the agitation when he said, 
“It has served as an eye-opener to the 
Negro people os 

I have no doubt that there are many of 
the same mind as Rev. W. H. Jernagin who 
is “surprised and hurt by the weakness of 
the Republican Party .’ One can 
only observe: better late than never! And, 
a broken reed is a poor support under any 
circumstances. Mr. Murphy of the Afro- 
American exhibits a different, but quite as 
pathetic dependence on a broken reed, when 
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he writes “Vote for Democrats”, and Mr. 
Kelly Miller, when he asserts that “despite 
its apostasy the Republican Party is still 
the best existing instrument of racial serv- 
ice.” It takes some people many years to 
get their eyes opened, alas! 

Let us take the word of Mahatma ‘Gandhi, 
“the greatest man in the world today” that 
no one is strong enough to practice vindic- 
tiveness, that strength which is strong is 
the strength of the spirit. The Mahatma 
is trying to lead the world out of the vicious 
“circle of sin”, where one act of Violence 
leads to another and a worse one,-. that to 
still another, that to something worse, etc., 
etc. Let us learn that refusal to codperate 
with evil, whether it be of violence, ven- 
geance or what not, is a sign of nobility, of 
real strength, of vision. And “where there 
is no vision the people perish”. 

If the two old parties have not vision 
enough to see that the defeat of the Dyer 
Bill is their defeat (not a defeat for the 
Negroes), let them perish. The hand-writ- 
ing has already appeared on the wall. Let 
the Negroes read it aright. I take these 
extracts from the various letters as show- 
ing that some Negroes have already done 
this :— 

The two major parties are now indisput- 


ably aligned with the capitalist interest— 
Bishop Hurst. 

. but America has been compelled 
to "jook lynching in the face—John Hope. 


The spirit of Lincoln is dead 
The President invites us out.—Burton 
Ceruti. 


Stop cursing the South.—Robert L. Vann. 


The most effective protest against the de- 
feat of the Dyer Bill must be economic.— 
Robert S. Abbott. 


The Dyer Bill was slaughtered in the 
house of its friends. The last resort, an en- 
lightened public conscience.—C. S. Brown. 


And what is the way to get at the public 
conscience? Take the advice of Dr. Du 
Bois:—spread propaganda in the interests 
of the Negro, by advertising. 

BLANCHE WATSON. 





Boston, Mass. 


I am greatly interested in your recent 
article published in the New Republic. The 
facts are important, your marshalling of 
them is able, and you portray a sftuation 
which ought to engage the serious attention 
of every American. 

The merit in your paper, however, which 




















particularly strikes me, is its firm and. im- 
partial justice of position, and absence of 
rancor, whatever may have been the possible 
temptation. 
I write to thank your for a highly com- 
mendable piece of work. 
Louis P. NASH. 
New York City. 
Again you have said it—in “Back to Af- 
rica”, The “word” we have, some of us, 
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so deeply felt, but cannot paint in master- 
strokes, like yours. 

There is so little sanity and wisdom in 
most of us, and you are always so wise and 
sane! Go on, the time needs truth and cour- 
age, but it needs, too, balance, after its 
downward step; and you are one of the few 
who can help to steady it. How tragically 
absurd it is that we should look at the color 
of the hands that hold us up! 

ROSALIE M. JoNAs. 
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OFFICIALS OF 


Mrs. M. B. Talbert 


Mrs. Helen Curtis 
National Director 


Ist Vice-Director 


A MOVEMENT against lynching orgar.- 

ized by the Anti-Lynching Crusaders, 
owes its origin to Mrs. Helen Curtis who 
was inspired by a public statement of Con- 
gressman L. C. Dyer made at the Newark 
Conference of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, in 
June, 1922. 

A small committee met and organized a 
campaign under the energetic leadership of 
Mrs. Talbert. The basic thought in the 
minds of the organizers, was to help a 
cause. They, therefore, organized for a 
temporary campaign beginning October 
1st and ending December 31st; and second- 
ly, they sought so to safeguard the collec- 
tion of monies, that no part of the funds 
contributed for lynching should go toward 
the expenses of the campaign. Nobody re- 
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Mrs. M. E. Wilson 
2nd Vice-Director 


Mrs. L. A. Alexander 
Treasurer 


ceived any salaries and the committee start- 
ed upon its work with the slogan, “A Mil- 
lion Women United to Stop Lynching”. 
The first milestone of these Anti-Lynch- 
ing Crusaders has been reached, and in this 
number of The Crisis, we present a nearly 
completed report of the actual amount of 
money raised. Naturally, the greatest and 
most far-reaching result of a moral battle 
of this sort is not in money but in the effect 
which the movement has had upon the na- 
tion. Never before in the history of the Unit- 
ed States have so many people been made 
acquainted with the horrors of the lynching 
habit. In one day’s advertising, at least 
five million men and women read the facts 
and thousands of them read them for the 
first time. Letters are still coming daily 
to the Crusaders, to the N. A. A. C. P., 
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and to The Crisis, to express horror at 
lynching and a new sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Active work of the Crusaders stopped 
December 31st except in the case of one 
State, West Virginia. Since that time the 
work of the Crusaders has been directed 
toward gathering the collected funds and 
toward winding up their service. They 
will disband as soon as the last funds have 
been received. This financial report covers 
only money given directly to stop lynching. 
This money was sent in the form of checks 
payable to the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; and the funds which these 
checks represented were paid to that insti- 
tution and in no case were they handled 
by the officers in charge of the crusade. 

In the following report indulgence is 
asked for possible errors which will be cor- 
rected later. So great an effort conducted 
almost entirely by correspondence and with 
machinery quickly devised and incomplete 
has possibly made some mistakes: 





Amount 

State State Director Received 
New York Mrs. Helen Curtis . $2,184.02 
Ohio Mrs, Johnye E. Barnett..... 1,926.57 
Massachusetts Mrs. Butler R. Wilson... 1,787.14 
Pennsylvania Mrs, Daisy E. Lampkin ... 986.80 
New Jersey Mrs. Genevieve Cannon -. 675.00 
Connecticut Mrs. Mary T. Seymour....... 580.00 
Minnesota Mrs. M. M. Donovan.......... 578.50 
Indiana Mrs. Sallie W. Stewart....... 356.01 
Michigan Mrs, Verina G. Lucas........ 351.00 
Rhode Island Miss Amey Harry............. 300.83 
Iowa Mrs. &. Joe Brown........... 204.20 
South Carolina Mrs. Maggie H. Levy........ 168.65 
California Mrs. Lulu Slaughter........... 139.08 
Wisconsin Mrs. Clara C. Montgomery.. 95.14 
Georgi Mrs. George Williams. 81.15 
Oklahoma Mrs. Anna H. Cooper.. 76.00 
Kentucky Mrs. Lizzie B. Fouse... 73.43 
Illinois Mrs. A. L. Anderson.......... 48.90 
Delaware Mrs. Alice Dunbar Nelson.... 41.00 
Montana Mrs. i; Wo: BEDOOR. Co..ccceses 39.00 
Missouri Mrs, Ida A. Walker.......... 27.00 
Tennessee Mrs, Nettie L. Napier........ 25.71 
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Missigsipgi Mrs. Lawrence Jones......... 25.00 
Dis. of Columbia Miss Nannie H Burroughs. .. 18.00 
Washington Mrs. John E. “tag Daibaks #05 11.25 
Oregon Mrs, D. Cannady........... 1 
Colorado Mrs. Laura Hill.............. 5 
Kansas Mrs. Beatrice Childs..... Pe 3.00 
Arkansas Mrs. L. B. O’Bryant 1.00 


No Report: Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wy- 
oming. 


Total amount received .................. $10,803.38 
Amount in Guaranty Trust Co., of New York | . 
10,841.78 


DE gutnbh eee cebanvakersecanesecs 5 
Amount withdrawn and paid to Treasurer of 

es Gd Fes Wi oc ciwncs ds ceceucesnen cesses 7,000.00 
. $3,841.78 


On hand 


“Includes interest, etc. 


The Anti-Lynching Crusaders realizing 
that the crusade could not be conducted 
without a large expense account due for 
the most part in the publishing of their 
propaganda, decided to open up a special 
bank account for the National Expense 
Fund. This was to cover the expense of 
emblems, printing, telegrams, telephone 
messages and clerk hire. 

This account was opened for the specific 
purpose of paying expenses of the work so 
that no money would be drawn from the 
Crusaders’ Fund. This plan has been 
strictly adhered to up to date. 


NATIONAL EXPENSE FUND. 
Chelsea Exchange Bank, New York City 


CREDITS 


fev —Mrs. Helen Curtis, by check........ 
y —Mrs. E. R. Boutté, by check...... 
Aug. ist—Mrs. E. R. Alexander, by check... 
Aug. Ist—Mrs. Grace Fenderson of Newark.. 
Aug. somes en of Newark, by check.. 
Sept. 13th—N. C. P. donation... 
Sept. isch Mice” ackson, cash from Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island............ 
Sept. 20th—Mrs. Geo. Cannon of New Jersey.. 
Sept. ih I, ME. 5:0 5e40000s5b00%0 
Sept. 25th—Mrs. Speerman of New York City, 
cash by Mrs. Curtis............ 
Sept. 22d—Mrs. Mary T. Seymour of Connecti- 
eg ES SS eres 
Sept. 25th—Miss Mary Joctonn of Rhode Island, 
: mes.......... 
Oct. 10th—Mrs. Mary 'B. Talbert of Buffalo 
Oct. 18th—Mrs. Grace N, Johnson of New wovk 
City, by check .............. 


(Continued on page 216) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND STATE DIRECTORS OF THE ANTI-LYNCHING CRUSADE 


ep 5 es Fauset, N. Y.; Mrs. J, E. Barnett, Ohio; Mrs. A. Dunbar-Nelson, Del.; Mrs. 


. Boutte, N .Y. 


Second row: Mrs. + Fenderson, N. J.; Mrs. L. J. Rollock, N. Y.; Mrs. L. R. Waller, N. Y.; Mrs. 


G. Cannon, N. 


bees sm, L. Cooper, N. J.; Mrs. H. Hall, Mass.; Mrs. S. E. Fitzallen, Mass.; Mrs. N. G. 


Fouts row: Miss Mary K. Jacheon, R. L; Mrs. G. N. Johnson, N. Y.; Mrs. M. T. Seymour, Conn. 


Mrs. E. D. Cannady, 


(See page 215) 
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THE ANTI-LYNCHING CRUSADE 


Mrs. E. W. Johnson, W, Va.; Mrs. L. B. Fouse, Ky.; Mrs. J. W. Duncan, Mont.; Mrs. Louise W. 
Davis, Ohio; Mrs. Lulu Slaughter, Cal.; Mrs. M. Johnson, Va.; Mrs. S. J. Brown, la.; Mrs. L. Fleming, 
Ohio; Mrs, B. Childs, Kans.; Mrs. N. Napier, Tenn.; Mrs, A. H. Cooper, Okla.; Mrs. B. A. Beatty, Fla. 


(Continued from page 214) Jan. 12th—Mrs. F. Louis Slade, by Mrs. Curtis 10.00 


: , Jan. 12th—W. F. Wilcox, by Miss Jessie 
. 25th—Mrs. Quick, by check, Mrs. Boutté 100.00 Fauset, check . 10.00 


*. 1lth—Mrs. Helen Curtis, check for Mrs Jan. 12th—Mrs. Thomas, by Miss Jessic Fauset 2.90 
Rose : 5.00 Jan. oe from women of Cleveland, Ohio, 
. 13th—Mrs. Geo. Cannon, Jersey City, y Mrs, Curtis ..... chee 13.25 
buttons, cash 25.00 Jan, oeth—-Mre” ” Sete R. Wilson of Boston, 
. 18th—-Mrs. Grace N. Johnson, cash from Mass., by Mrs, Talbert 45.00 
Happy Rhone concert 200.00 Dec. —Mrs. Lottie Cooper 10.00 
8th—Mrs. Geo. Cannon, Jersey City, Dec —Miss Jessie Fauset ; 5.00 
buttons, cash .. ; 10.00 Dec. —Mrs, Fitzallen 5.00 
. 13th—Mrs. Alice Dunbar Nelson.. “ 13.00 Jan. —Mrs. N. G, DuBois, buttons aud do- 
. 13th—Mrs. Alice Dunbar Nelson..... 25.00 nations e. 35.00 
» Chee, Nettie Napier of Nashville, Dec. —Mrs. Ira S. Wile.... 10.00 
Tenn., check for buttons 10.00 
. 12th—Brooklyn, by Mrs. Rollock, check 100.00 
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$1,668.25 

















PORTRAITS OF 24 STATE DIRECTORS 





Mrs. S. W. Stewart, Ind.; Mrs. V. G. Lucas, Mich.; Mrs. M. M. Donovan, Minn.; Mrs. L. Hill, Col.; 
Mrs. C, C. Montgomery, Wis.; Mrs. L. B. Williams, Pa.; Mrs. D. E. Lampkin, Pa.; Mrs. L. B. O’Bryant, 
ons Mrs, G. S. Williams, Ga.; Mrs. I. A. Walker, Mo.; Mrs. A, L. Anderson, Ill.; Mrs. M. O. Levy, 


EXPENDITURES 


Sept. 12th—National Director for postage, print- 
ing and sending out of first 5,000 
letters 


Sept. 14th—To Miss Mary E. Fakes, July and 
_ expenses .... 


Oct, 10th—July, Sept. expenses Mrs. 
Mase Talbert .. Sov ate teat 


Nov. 15th—Mrs. Helen Curtis a refund for 
money spent pedi Mrs. Curtis for 
buttons ; 


Dec. 12th—National Director for printing 


Jan. 25th—To Malcolm Baird of Buffalo for 
printing 32.20 

Jan. 25th—To Union and Times Press of Buffalo 
for printing 140.00 
113.39 $1,394.59 
Balance s 273.66 

180.00 

There is still an expense of over $2,000 for print- 
ing of the 75,000 press reports, 10,000 receipt books, 
25,000 prayers, 30,000 lynchings, which the Crusaders 


hope to raise independent of this fund through the 
sale of buttons and by entertainments. 
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Advancement: 


HARVARD AND THE NEGRO 


WIE N. A. A. C. P. has been active in the 

protest against the action of President 
Lowell of Harvard in excluding colored stu- 
dents from the freshman dormitories of that 
institution. For more than a year prior to 
the recent nation-wide public criticism of 
President Lowell in departing so markedly 
from Harvard’s tradition of policy of fair 
play the N. A. A. C. P. has co-operated with 
those who sought to have President Lowell 
change his policy of exclusion. This was 
not made public until it was seen that Mr. 
Lowell had no intention of changing his p>- 
sition. 

One of the leaders of the committee who 
had been working quietly was Moorfield 
Storey. When the petition was made pub- 
lic, which had been drafted by this commit- 
tee and circulated among Harvard grad- 
uates, the National Office gave to the press 
a letter which had been written to Mr. Lowell 
and in which a new angle was given to the 
entire question aside from that of gross in- 
justice to the colored students of Harvard. 
It was pointed out that Harvard’s surrender 
of its tradition and the tradition of liberal 
America to Southern sentiment intensifies 
the very problem that President Lowell pro- 
fesses himself as attempting to mest 
through the new policy of exclusion. This 
was because whatever amelioration of race 
problems as has been brought about in the 
South has occurred in large measure through 
the effects at Northern institutions on 
Southern white students who there met an 
unflinching affirmation of the equality of all 
men in the realm of the arts and of learn- 
ing. It was contended that the traditional 
stand of Harvard had afforded to Southern 
white students the opportunity of learning 
to know as human beings their fellow col- 
ored students and that if they were de- 
prived of this opportunity to be educated 
out of their prejudice through Harvard’s 
affirmation of that prejudice the situation 
will be immeasurably darkened. 


The N. A. A. C. P. has also aided the New 
York World and other organs of public opin- 


National - Association -for-: the --- 
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Colored:Peorle. 


ion in their splendid campaigns against 
President Lowell’s action. At the request of 
the World the National Office secured state- 
ments by telegraph from prominent colored 
Harvard graduates which were used promi- 
nently in arousing protest against the pro- 
posed policy of exclusion. 


“THE BIRTH OF A NATION” 

N November 24 advertisements ap- 

peared in New York newspapers an- 
nouncing that “The Birth of a Nation” 
would be shown at a local theatre for one 
week beginning Monday, December 4. The 
National Office of the N. A. A. C. P. imme- 
diately filed a protest with various city 
and state officials and with the Motion Pic- 
ture Commission of the State of New York. 
A special hearing of the Commission on the 
picture was held on Saturday, December 2, 
at 11.00 A.M., and continued until Monday, 
December 4, at which time carefully docu- 
mented evidence was presented in support of 
the N. A. A. C. P.’s contention that the 
Motion Picture Commission should revoke 
the license for the producing of this film. 
Considerable evidence was taken, but on De- 
cember 8 by a vote of two to one the com- 
plaint of the N. A. A. C. P. against the pic- 
ture was dismissed. Mr. George H. Cobb, 
Chairman of the Commission and Mrs. Eli 
T. Hosmer voted in favor of the picture. 
Mr. Joseph Levenson, \Secretary of the 
Commission recommended the revocation of 


the permit. 
The National Office of the N. A. A. C. P. 
frequently receives requests from its 


branches and others for authoritative infor- 
mation on which they can base protests 
against the showing of this picture. The 
decision of Mr. Levenson is so scholarly and 
unbiased an opinion it is published nearly 
in full that it may be used throughout the 
country when authorities ask for informa- 
tion to justify the barring of this film. The 
N. A. A. C. P. takes this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to Mr. Levenson its appreciation 
for what it considers the best statement re- 
garding the film that has been issued since 
1914, when the picture was first produced. 





N. A. A. C. P. 


Mr. Levenson’s opinion reads in part: 


This picture is a remarkable product of 
cinematographic art and unquestionably ap- 
peals to all classes. If the photo-play could 
be divided into two parts, one part includ- 
ing all the pictures portraying the Civil 
War period with its magnificent display of 
battle scenes, and the other including the 
scenes portraying the life of the Negro, par- 
ticularly during the period of Reconstruc- 
tion, in which he is shown in the main as 
a menace to established society, it would be 
very simple to decide upon the merits of 
the Protest against this stupendous work. 
The law, however, requires the Commission 
to decide upon the picture as a whole, unless, 
in its judgment, it finds it can make elimi- 
nations which, when made, will not serious- 
ly interfere with the main purpose and 
the continuity of-the story. 

The Motion Picture law of this state was 
enacted primarily to protect the public from 
the exhibition of pictures that would en- 
danger the welfare of the community. Such 
regulation, now provided in almost every 
civilized land, has been due entirely to the 
realization that the motion picture influ- 
ences the thought and affects the life and 
citizenship of a community, because it can 
be understood and enjoyed without any 
special concentration of thought on the part 
of the observer, which makes it particularly 
attractive to untrained minds, and especially 
to children, illiterates, the ignorant and 
mental defectives. ... 

The picture portrays several instances of 
gross immorality. The idea is conveyed that 
one of the leading statesmen of the time is 
a married man with a daughter and two 
sons, and is living with a mulatto as his 
mistress introduced to the audience by the 
sub-title “The great leader’s weakness that 
is to blight a nation.” Several scenes with- 
out sub-titles convey the thought that the 
wife and mother is living in the same house. 
Particularly revolting is the incident. de- 
picting a bestial Negro, in uniform, pur- 
suing from her home to the woods, a young 
white girl, leading to her ultimate self-de- 
struction by jumping off a cliff. These scenes 
show upon the screen a harrowing display 
of lustful passion and necessarily create a 
feeling of horror and loathing to the ob- 
server, Another series of pictures show 
the leading colored man of the community, 
called the Lieutenant-Governor of the State, 
a protegé and wardman of the leading white 
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statesman already referred to, as determined 
upon every occasion to force his attentions 
upon the white daughter of his benefactor, 
terminating in a brutal assault upon her 
person. 

As an incitement to crime, the picture is 
deliberate, well conceived, admirably exe- 
cuted propaganda to inflame the whole 
gamut of passions of whites against the Ne- 
groes. This is specifically indicated by the 
sub-titles, some of which are herewith 
quoted :— 

“Election Day—all blacks are given the 
ballot while leading whites are disfran- 
chised.” 

“All whites must salute Negro officers on 
the street.” 


“Passage of a bill providing for the inter- 
marriage of blacks and whites.” 

“We will crush the white South under the 
heel of the * * * black South.” 

“T will build a Black Empire and you as 
Queen will stand by my side.” 

“Lynch, drunk with wine and power, gives 
orders for a forced marriage.” (Referring 
to Negro and white girl.) 

Many of the scenes create a feeling of 
horror and dismay and nearly all in which 
Negroes appear are calculated to foster in 
the white observer a contempt and hatred 
for the Negro. Before the story really un- 
folds, we are shown a white family’s home 
being ransacked by Negro troops. From 
this point on, the Negro’s relations to the 
whites are depicted with hardly a scene 
produced favorable to the colored people. 
The scenes attending the election day treat- 
ment of the whites, the portrayal of a legis- 
lative session in South Carolina in 1871, 
the banners demanding the marriage of 
whites and blacks, the attitude of the col- 
ored people towards the whites when clothe j 
with power, all are an unmistakable attack 
on the colored race and are emphasized in 
a most distinct manner by an organized 
semi-religious society known as the Ku Klux 
Klan, whose avowed purpose is to unite in a 
holy war to subdue the Negro. 

The venom that is characteristic of the 
whole production is best evidenced by the 
perversion of historic truths. The leading 


character featured in the production is the 
white political leader called “Austin Stone- 
man”. It has not been denied by the author 
or producers that Stoneman is intended to 
portray Thaddeus Stevens, one of the great- 
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THE 


est leaders in American political history. To 
appreciate the injustice done in this picture 
to the memory of Thaddeus Stevens, it must 
be borne in mind that from his earliest man- 
hood, he devoted himself to help the Negro. 
Recognized as one of the ablest lawyers of 
his time, he frequently espoused the cause of 
fugitive slaves without compensation. After 
his election to Congress, he became one of 
the great leaders of his party, taking a 
prominent part in the sessions prior and 
during the Civil War and Reconstruction 
Period. He served as Chairman of the 
House Committee on Reconstruction and 
aided materially in framing the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution, submitted 
by this Committee. He is characterized by 
James G. Blaine as “one of the memorable 
figures in the parliamentary history of the 
United States.” 

His viewpoint as to the Negro, which the 
picture so maliciously misrepresents, is best 
expressed by him during the reconstruction 
period (as quoted by Mr. Blaine in Vol. 2, 
pp. 129-130 of his “Twenty Years of Con- 
gress”) “Congress must look after them 
(former slaves) until they can take care 
of themselves. If we do not do so, we had 
better have left them in bondage. If we 
have not yet been sufficiently scourged for 
our national sin (slavery) to teach us to do 
justice to all God’s creatures without dis- 
tinction of race or color, we must expect 
the heavy vengeance of an offended Father.” 


Thaddeus Stevens never married and 
therefore had no daughter who could be at- 
tacked and assaulted by his colored protegé 
and political henchman as the picture por- 
trays. As he died in 1868, the picture 
representation of him as controlling a 
Southern state in 1871 becomes ridiculous. 
This method of falsifying history must 
have been employed with the object of en- 
gendering intense hatred of the Negro and 
to foster ill4will against the North by the 
South. It is fair to infer that one of the 
purposes of the picture is to justify the cre- 
ation of a secret organization, semi-religious 
in nature, to oppose constituted legal au- 
thority. 

Our nation is made up of many groups 
representing all races and creeds, each 
group representing all classes and all types, 
ranging from the most intelligent to the 
most ignorant. 

A photoplay that at any time aids in cre- 
ating a feeling of ill-will against any group, 
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is a menace. But at this particular period, 
when the whole world is involved in racial 
controversies, when in our own country, our 
newspapers are filled daily with stories of 
the evils of racial animosities, the exhibition 
of such a photo-play definitely calculated to 
arouse racial hatred is most dangerous and 
is likely to be the means of precipitating 
violence, riot and property destruction. 
The purpose of the motion picture regu- 
latory law under which the Commission 
functions is to prevent the exhibition of pic- 
tures of this type, which law is so well de- 
fined by Mr. Justice Hinman in the opinion 
already quoted. I, therefore, recommend 
that the Permit granted the Epoch Produc- 
ing Co., for the picture “The Birth of a 
Nation” should be revoked immediately. 


THE ARKANSAS CASES 


N October, 1919, a race riot occurred in 

Phillips County, Arkansas, growing out 
of an attempt on the part of Negro share- 
croppers and tenant farmers to organize 
and, through uniting their meagre re- 
sources, secure relief through the courts 
from vicious economic exploitation. 

Ever since the rioting the N. A. A. C. P. 
has, in conjunction with local colored men 
and women in Arkansas, defended the 12 
men who were sentenced to death in a far- 
cial trial. At a cost of more than $14,000 
and after more than three years of legal 
fighting it has sought to prevent the exe- 
cution of these men who were so palpably 
the victims of race prejudice. 

On January 9, 1923, the United States Su- 
preme Court heard the petition of five of 
these men on an appeal for a writ of habeas 
corpus. Moorfield Storey, National Presi- 
dent of the N. A. A. C. P., appeared for the 
appellants together with Mr. U. S. Bratton 
of Detroit, formerly of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, who was forced to leave Arkansas be- 
cause of his legal activities in obtaining ade- 
quate settlements for Negro farmers who 
were being robbed by their landlords. At- 
torney-General Utley of Arkansas appeared 
for that State. 

In the brief filed with the Supreme Court 
by Mr. Storey and in his oral argument 
before that body, it was shown that the 
courts of the State of Arkansas, local news- 
papers, leading citizens, the Helena Rotary 
Club, the Robert L. Kitchens Post of the 
American Legion, and other organizations 
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of Phillips County tried to railroad the men 
to death. He charged further that extreme 
torture was employed to make the prisoners 
testify falsely and to their own detriment, 
and that mob hysteria dominated their trial 
which lasted less than an hour. 

The brief went on to prove that the 
“rioting” arose out of the attempt of Negro 
farmers to obtain legal redress through or- 
ganization against peonage or debt slavery, 
under the share-cropping system prevalent 
in Arkansas. The Negroes were accused 
of “a plot to massacre whites,” and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Storey’s brief, “a large number 
of white men armed themselves and rushed 
to the scene of the trouble and to adjacent 
regions and began the indiscriminate hunt- 
ing, shooting and killing of Negroes.” 

The men in whose behalf appeal is being 
made were first sentenced to death in 1919, 
their cases passing through four State and 
Federal courts. The men have been twice 
sentenced to death and the date for their ex- 
ecution has been fixed five times. 

“We have distinct evidence,” says the 
brief, “that all Negroes at that time were in 
danger of their lives, and that two hundred 
or three hundred men were killed. There 
can be no question that the citizens of 
Helena were determined that these men 
should be convicted, and that they manu- 
factured the evidence for the purpose; and 
for the court [Arkansas Supreme Court] 
to say that they cannot assume that they 
necessarily did not have a fair trial shows 
clearly that the Supreme Court of Arkansas 
was itself influenced by the same feeling 
that influenced the leaders of society 
throughout the region where these tragedies 
occurred.” 

The brief further recites that the conduct 
of the case against the convicted Negroes 
constitutes a series of outrages “than which 
it is hard to imagine worse.” 

Testimony is cited of H. F. Smiddy and T. 
K. Jones, the former deputy sheriff of Phil- 
lips County, Arkansas, the latter a special 
agent for the Missouri Pacific Railroad, both 
white, who were members of the sheriff’s 
posse and who swore that the white man, 
for whose murder the Negroes were con- 
victed, was killed by members of the posse, 
and that Negroes had nothing to do with 
the murder. They further swore that they 


personally whipped the prisoners with 
straps studded with metal, put strangling 
drugs in their nostrils and compelled the 
Negroes to sit in an electric chair to force 
testimony in the manner desired by the 
mob. 


The brief summarizes as follows the con- 
ditions under which the Arkansas trials 
were conducted: 


“We have the whole community inflamed 
against the defendants, prepared them- 
selves to lynch them, only refraining from 
so doing because they are assured by lead- 
ing citizens that the trial would accomplish 
the same purposes, a condition of things 
where no man who was un. that jury and 
had ventured to vote for acquittal or delay 
could have lived in Phillips County, accord- 
ing to the testimony of one of the men who 
engaged in the business of manufacturing 
evidence for the State. We have false 
statements printed in the newspapers; we 
have society substantially organized to con- 
vict these people; and more than that, we 
have witnesses deliberately terrorized and 
forced on. pain of death or torture to give 
false testimony. We have the testimony 
of the witnesses themselves that they were 
so terrorized and that their testimony 
was false. We have the testimony of the 
men who inflicted the torture; we have a 
mass of evidence which shows, if evidence 
can show anything, that the defendants 
never had a fair trial and in fact that they 
are innocent. As to some of them there is 
no evidence as to any act or word except 
that they were with a gang of Negroes as- 
sembled to all purposes for self-defense.” 

“If this Court on reading this petition, 
these affidavits and this record is not satis- 
fied that if there ever was a case in which 
habeas corpus should be granted this is the 
case, no argument of counsel will convince 
them, and we submit with confidence that 
either habeas corpus should be granted in 
this case or habeas corpus is not a practical 
remedy for such outrages as the evidence in 
this case discloses.” 


To be especially mentioned in connection 
with these cases is the name of Scipio A. 
Jones of Little Rock who has, as leading 
attorney employed by the N. A. A. C. P. 
in Arkansas, worked indefatigably and 
bravely against tremendous odds on these 
cases from their inception in 1919. 

At the time this is being written, the Su- 
preme Court has not rendered its decision. 
The situation is distinctly hopeful as several 
members of the Court expressed amazement 
that such conditions as were brought forth 
could exist in the United States. There was 
no distinctly unfavorable comment. 
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THE PRIZE CARTOON 


@ Elmer Simms Campbell, a senior in the 
Englewood High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
has been given first prize as a cartoonist 
at the third annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Interscholastic Press Association, held 
at the University of Wisconsin last Decem- 
ber. Over 12,000 high school magazines 
representing all sections of the United 
States entered the contest. Campbell is 16 
years old and the son of Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Campbell, a teacher, of St. Louis. He 
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ELMER S. CAMPBELL 


plans to enter the University of Chicago 
next year. 


@ The 185th Street branch of the Y. M. C. 
A. employs regularly forty-one men and 
women. Of these thirty-seven appear in the 
accompanying photograph. Mr. Taylor, ex- 
ecutive-secretary, occupies the middle of the 
first row. 
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(@ The Sudan Herald tells us that no public 
event of the year at Khartoum attracts 
such widespread attention and interest as 
the military school sports. This military 
school is training Negro officers for the 
Sudanese army “who for smartness, mili- 
tary position and sportsmanship rank with 
any in the world”. 

@ The report of Dr. C. G. Woodson, direc- 
tor of the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History, shows that during 
the year from July 1, 1921, the Association 
expended $11,509. The sum of $50,000 
payable in five annual installments has 
been appropriated by the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
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Memorial. The Association has employed 
George F. Dow, C. G. Woodson and A. A. 
Taylor in_ special historieal research. 
Three fellowships of five hundred dollars 
a year in the best graduate schools have 
been established. These fellows will take 
up Negro history, psychological measure- 
ments of Negroes and African anthropol- 
ogy and archaeology. 

Cd Dr. J. E. Dibble has received his fifth ap- 
pointment as physician and surgeon to the 
Kansas City Southern Railroad. Dr. Dibble 
is also physician for the employees of the 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Company and one 
of the locals of the Builders’ and Laborers’ 
Union. 
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@ Port of Spain, Trinidad, has its “Main 
Street” too under the guise of a broad 
well-paved thoroughfare known as Fried- 
erich Street. Except for the fact that 
almost all the shops have upper porticoes, 
the American would fancy himself quite 
at home, since many a home-grown ad- 
vertisement and commodity meets even the 
casual eye. 


q@ Mrs. Mary T. Seymour of Hartford, 
Conn., polled more votes than any other 
candidate on the Connecticut Farmer-Labor 
party ticket in the November elections for 
state offices. She received 6,511 votes for 
Secretary of State. 


C Mr. M. L. Studstill, a white mill operator 
of Sumner, Florida, was the leader of the 
band who led the mob that raided the Ne- 
vro houses at Rosewood, Florida, killing 
and burning men, women and children, and 
destroying the property of the whole colored 
settlement. He was slightly wounded in 
the arm. We present the picture of this 
eminent citizen that our readers may see 
the type of man who is defending civiliza- 
tion in Florida. 
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@ A course of study for 
contractors and builders 
has been established at 
Hampton Institute. 

C The 30th annual report 
of the Calhoun Colored 
School in Alabama shows 
$75,000 expended for cur- 
rent expenses last year. 
The endowment amounts 
to $151,000. 

C William H. Richardson 
and Maud Cuney Hare 
gave a costume recital of 
songs of the Orient and 
Tropics at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

@ The Alpha Kappa Al- 
pha Sorority held its an- 
nual meeting in Kansas 
City, Missouri. It is com- 
posed of 28 chapters. The 
chapter at the University 
of Cincinnati has given 
three scholarships, the 
graduate chapter at the 
Virginia Normal Institute 
is offering a prize of fifty 
dollars for a short story 
in The Crisis, and the 
chapter at the University 
of California ranked 
fourth in_ scholarship 
among 32 sororities. Miss 
Helen E. Perry, of the Chicago grad- 
uate chapter won a $500 prize in the Daily 
News scenario contest. The next annual 
meeting will be in Baltimore. 

( Halstead Eagleson, a colored sophomore 
of Indiana University was kidnapped by 
white students and confined in jail to pre- 
vent him from playing in the annual foot- 
ball game with Purdue University. 

( The first colored bank in Raleigh, N. C., 
opens with $35,000 worth of initial deposits 
from more than 300 depositors. It is a 
branch of the Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank 
of Durham. 


C Wright Rock of De Soto Parish, La., is 
reaping a fortune from his oil lands. Be- 
sides the original lease money which he 
receives for his 80 acre tract he is paid a 
one-eighth royalty from the production. The 
output of the wells already producing is 
2,500 barrels and other wells are still to 
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be drilled. Mr. Rock is 75 years old, totally 
blind and the father of 15 children. 

@ Mrs. Sadie Peterson has presented to 
the 185th Street Branch of the New York 
Public Library, a bust of Dr. Du Bois, the 
work of Miss Augusta Savage. The speak- 
ers at the presentation ceremony were Pro- 
fessor Franz Boaz of Columbia University; 
Miss Ernestine Rose, head of the 185th 
Street Branch; Mr. C. H. Tobias of the 
National Y. M. C. A.; Miss Savage, Mrs. 
Peterson and Mr. A. G. Dill. 

@ Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” has been given in concert by the Or- 
chestra and Glee Club of the Wendell Phil- 
lips High School of Chicago. Mrs. Mildred 
Bryant-Jones was director. 

@ The National Child Welfare Association 
has issued a beautiful poster for national 
Negro health week. They call attention to 
the series of panels designed to teach health 
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A Health Crusader must be neat N. Health Crusader ts content 
Our health lies in our hands. they say; | With just a hasty.-careless rub 
Se sctub thers well before you eat 
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To wash the dirt and germs awav 


_ A thorough, hearty, soapy scrub 
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Leads to health in youthis true way} ~" 
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and hygiene to colored children. These pan- 
els cost only fifty cents each, are colored by 
hand and 17 by 28 inches in size. A set of 
twelve panels is shown above. Persons inter- 
ested may communicate with the editor. 

@ Chicago will have to pay out more than 
$500,000 for the race riots of 1919. Ejigh- 
teen death claims aggregating $81,000 were 
approved by the city’s Council Finance 
Committee. The city has already paid out 
$20,800 for five other deaths and 15 claims 
still remain unsettled. All this is in ad- 
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dition to the expense of maintaining 6,000 
state troops for nine days. Property dam- 
age is not included in the $500,000. 

@ Mother A. M. E. Zion Church of West 
136th Street, New York, has taken title to 
the property at 140 West 137th Street, pay- 
ing the sum of $5,000 in cash. This gives 
the church a frontage of 100 feet on 137th 
Street in the rear of their properties on 
136th Street. Here the new Mother Zion 
Church 1s to be built extending through from 
one streét to the other. 
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@ The Catholic Church has issued plans 
for the erection of the Cardinal Gibbons 
Institute to be built at Ringe, St. Mary’s 
Court, Md., on a 200 acre site. The late 
Cardinal Gibbons furnished the money to 
purchase the site. The colored Catholics of 
Washington and the vicinity have contrib- 
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uted sufficient funds to carry out the pre- 
liminary work. 

(In Birmingham, Alabama, Mr. Robert 
Adams was recently a candidate for Asso- 
ciate City Commissioner. We present a 
facsimile of one of the cards which he sent 
out appealing to white voters. 
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Don’t you think this great city should own a pair of REAL GOOD, 
WELL-TRAINED BLOODHOUNDS, for the purpose of catching 
some of the ROBBERS, BURGLARS and other CRIMINALS, 


Say! 


who now find it SO EASY to escape? 


I KNOW it should, and if you elect me 


one of your City Commissioners we'll HAVE a pair of the VERY BEST that can 


be found. 


ROB. ADAMS, for 


City Commissioner 












‘HE recent impulse given to Codperation 

through organization on the part of the 
farmers and the removal of legal barriers 
is sure to affect the Negro. This is inevita- 
ble since any attempt on the part of white 
farmers to sell directly to the consumer 
would be futile without the codperation of 
the Negro. The products coming from the 
latter if under the control of speculators 
are sufficient to nullify to a large extent 
the collective action of white codperators. 
Successful coéperation requires the oi Zani- 
zation of production in relation to the size 
of the market. 

The types of codperation in which the Ne- 
gro will probably engage are: Codperative 
Marketing Societies; Codperative Supply 
Associations; and Credit Unions. 

There are at present in the South spor- 
adic suggestions of and attempts at co- 
éperative marketing. The meat exhibits 
among Negro farmers under the direction 
of farm demonstrators, where the products 
are sold collectively, carry with them the 
germs of a developed system of codperation. 
More promising, though temporary, essays 
in codperation are the occasional combina- 
tions to furnish carloads of hogs and other 
products which are sold at a more favorable 
price than individual bargaining could com- 
mand. Even these ephemeral organizations 
have failed in most cases. They have failed 
partly because of the ignorance of the Ne- 
gro farmer and partly because he, under 
necessity, has been compelled to sell prema- 
turely. The absence of any organization to 
bind him to his promises and the economic 
domination of the white landlord have had 
a share in these failures. A more deter- 
mined and consistent attempt to organize 
coéperatively can be seen in the coming 
meeting of peanut growers in Texas in the 
fall, when a céoperative market association 
is to be formed. 

Successful codperative marketing among 
Negro farmers can be achieved only when 
they are placed on a cash basis in renting 
and, under intelligent leaders, are organized 
according to their mode of production and 
the area of the market. Moreover, the areas 
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which will be organized as logical units will 
naturally contain white and colored farm- 
ers. The question arises immediately: Is 
the Negro farmer to enter these societies on 
equality with the white members? It should 
be the duty of rural colored leaders to see 
that Negro farmers enter on equal terms 
or form independent societies. In an or- 
ganization where the size of one’s holdings 
do not count in voting power the accident 
of color would certainly have no place. 
Certain social consequences implied in these 
organizations merit more consideration than 
can be given them here. 

Under the caption of Consumers’ Co- 
6peratives we shall consider those organiza- 
tions which maintain stores to supply their 
members daily with groceries; and those 
organized for the purchasing of feeding 
stuffs and farm implements. At present the 
writer has not at hand any data concerning 
the fate of the first type among Negroes; 
he has heard rumors of some stranded un- 
dertakings. There are, however, widely dis- 
persed attempts at codperation where Negro 
farmers, recognizing the economic advan- 
tage of collective buying of feed and im- 
plements, have combined. But these asso- 
ciations have been temporary and spasmodic. 
The rural leader, after acquainting himself 
with the principles of codperation, should 
seize upon these favorable moments to or- 
ganize permanent societies. Even where the 
necessary knowledge is available, there is 
another obstacle to be met. In many small 
rural communities of the South, the Negro 
consumer is absolutely powerless to fre? 
himself from the white landlord’s commis- 
sary. White landlords who resent the teach- 
ing of scientific methods of agriculture to 
their colored tenants and even neighbors 
would not tolerate the inauguration of a sys- 
tem to eliminate their stores. It is useless, 
of course, as a colored rural worker re- 
marked to me recently, to think of such 
stores in many sections. Nevertheless, a 
great step towards economic emancipation 
could be achieved through the development 
of codperative enterprises in many centers 
of Negro population. 
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While considering the present progress 
and future possibilities of codperation among 
Negroes it is necessary to take into account 
the question of credit. The codperative 
movement in Europe took its inception in 
the credit unions of Germany; and in Den- 
mark where codperation pervades the eco- 
nomic structure, the crowning achievement 
has been a codperative bank. The writer 
has been informed that there are several 
rural credit unions in North Carolina among 
colored people. This is a hopeful sign. But 
on the whole the subjection of the Negro 
farmer has been due to his inability to get 
credit. The writer has been informed by 
a man intimately acquainted with the con- 
dition of Negro farmers that Farm Loan 
Banks have discriminated against colored 
applicants. Even if these banks function 
impartially, there will still be need of rural 
credit institutions among colored farmers. 
But the organization of this fundamental 
branch of production must wait upon intel- 
ligent leadership and expert information. 

In conclusion, it appears that if the col- 
ored people, especially the farmers, are to 
avail themselves of the economic and social 


advantages of codperation, in spite of the 
large percentage of illiteracy, the following 
program is necessary: 

(1) To disseminate among them litera- 
ture on the principles of codperative enter- 
prises. 

(2) To get rural leaders, after the study 
of the mode of production and the market 
of different communities, to organize con- 
sumers and farmers; and 

(8) To liberate the Negro from the 
present share crop system of farming. 

It is to be regretted that such an occasion 
as the recent Farmers’ conference at Tus- 
kegee Institute was not utilized to dissemi- 
nate among Negro Farmers the principles 
of economic co-operation. The incidental 
references to spontaneous attempts at co- 
operative marketing by the farmers attend- 
ing the conference not only should have 
invited an investigation of the progress of 
the movement among Negro farmers, but 
should have been the basis of a discussion 
of the problems connected with this new 
era in agriculture. With the proper in- 
formation and encouragement the farmers 
could have used their initial undertakings 
as the foundation for further efforts. 
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I LOVE old faces mellow wise, 
That smile; their young-old laughing 


eyes 


Undimmed, still view, in sheer pretense 
Of youth, their own sweet innocence. 


I love old hands that trembling bless 
Youth’s wild impetuous duress; 

That find in childhood’s tangled cares, 
Life’s answers to unuttered prayers. 


Old things to me are dear and best: 
Old faith—that after life is rest; 
That somehow, from above our will, 
God works His gracious marvels still. 
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Guy Fitch Phelps in the Southwestern 
Christian Advocate: 
—_— White Christs come from the East, 

And they follow the way of ‘the sun; 
And they smile, as Pale Men ask them to 
At the things Pale Men have done; 
For the White Christs sanction the sum of 
things— 

Faggot and club and gun. 


Whine of the groaning car, 

Caste, which divides like a wall; 

Curse of the raw-sored soul; 

Doom of the great and small; 

The White Christs fashioned by Pale White 
Men 

Sanction and bless it all. 


Prophets of truth have said 

That Afric and Ind must mourn; 
And the children of Oman weep 
Trampled and slashed and torn, 
Keeping the watch with brown Cathay 
Till the Black Christs shall be born. 


* * * 


The department of research of the Na- 
tional Urban League is issuing a monthly 
journal “Opportunity” of which Charles 
S. Johnson is editor. The first number car- 
ried articles by Horace J. Bridges, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Madge Hendley, J. O. 
House, Rev. Dr. Clayton Powell and others. 

* co o 


Joseph F. Gould writes in the New York 
Sun of William Pickens’ book “The Venge- 
ance of the Gods” (A. M. E. Book Concern) : 
This book, marks a step forward in Negro 
literature. The author says: “If the Negro 
wishes to be idealized in a world where the 
Negro is a considerable potential factor, he 
must idealize himself, or else he must ex- 
pect a sorry role in every tale from ‘Mother 
Goose’ to Wells’ ‘Outline of History.’” 
These four stories deal with the relations 
of the Negro and the dominant race. They 
are propagandist in tone, but well told. The 
first story, “The Vengeance of the Gods,” 
bears some relation to “Puddinhead Wil- 
son.” It tells how a white man was lynched 
by mistake for a half-brother. “The Su- 
perior Race” tells how a white man lost 


some of his pride, when a common Negro 
cotton hand proved superior to him in the 
face of danger. “Passing the Buck” is a 
comedy of the Negro passenger in a Pull- 


man. 
* * a 


Survey of periodical literature on the 

Negro: 

Negro Women in Industry. Monthly Labor 
Review, July, ’22. 

Work With Negroes. E. Rose. Library 
Journal, August, ’22. 

Notes on Racial Differences. A. M. Jor- 
dan. School and Society, October, ’22. 

Is There an Answer? Survey, Sept. 15, 
22. 

America’s Greatest Problem. Nation, Oc- 
tober 11, ’22. 

Negroes in American Literature. B. Braw- 
ley. Bookman, October, ’22. 

On Being Black. E. D. Waldrond. New 
Republic, November 1, ’22. 

The South and a Third Party. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, New Republic, January 3, ’23. 

Shall Black and White Mix? Clement 
Wood. Nation, January 10, ’23. 

Back to Africa. W. E. B. Du Bois. Cen- 
tury, February, ’23. 


HARVARD 


HE attempt of President Lowell to ex- 

clude Negroes from the Freshman dor- 
mitories at Harvard has brought a marvel- 
lous and on the whole inspiring burst of 
public opinion. We quote some typical 
expressions: 

“I am opposed to every form of racial 
discrimination in the universities of our 
heterogeneous democracy. Any such dis- 
crimination would violate very precious 
Harvard traditions—Charles W. Eliot, Ex- 
President of Harvard, in the N. Y. World. 

“For Harvard today to deny to colored 
men a privilege it accords to whites appears 
inevitably as a reversal of policy if not as 
positive disloyalty to a principle for which 
the university has hitherto taken an open 
and unshaken stand.—Editorial, Harvard 
Alumni Journal. 

So far as “living with Negroes” is con- 
cerned, the Southern students and their 
parents have no objection to it. They are 
entirely accustomed to it, and they like the 
Negro. If any white parent tells President 
Lowell that he cannot bear the thought of 
his son’s sleeping in a room which abuts 
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on the same quadrangle with a Negro’s 
room, or eating in the same dining hall with 
a Negro, that parent deceives Mr. Lowell. 
What the Southern parent demands is that 
some stigma be put upon the Negro. He 
wishes Harvard to hang out a flag discrim- 
inating against the black man. 


The flag of race superiority should never 
be raised among us. It acts as a lash arous- 
ing every bad passion and threatening the 
end of the republic. The display of this 
flag is always due to insolence and hatred; 
the flag adds nothing to that superiority 
which it proclaims. The flag is in fact al- 
ways a sign of terror in the nationality that 
hangs it out—John Jay Chapman, in the 
Boston Herald. 

Harvard, with the prejudices of a sum- 
mer hotel; Harvard, with the standards of 
a country club, is not the Harvard of her 
greatest sons. It is not the Harvard of 
Eliot or Emerson or William James, a train- 
ing-ground of free men in a Republic. It is 
not the Harvard of its most loyal graduates 
but a Harvard temporarily at sea in a dis- 
ordered world.—New York World. 


John Albion Andrew, the Civil War Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, a Bowdoin man: 
“I know not what record of sin awaits me 
in the other world, but this I do know, that 
I was never so mean as to despise any man 
because he was poor, because he was ignor- 
ant or because he was black.’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


This relapse to Jim Crowism at Harvard 





is the spiritual offspring of that old ante- 
bellum false pride that felt it a duty to one’s 
self-respect to challenge any concession to 
the Negro that might tempt him to dream 
that his rjght or his dignity could ever ap- 
proach par with that of the white man. To 
such a spirit, no doubt, the fact is highly 
distasteful (and it often is the fact) that 
the black boy in college stands above the 
average of his white classmates, and ex- 
ceedingly distasteful it must be when he 
stands highest of all. In such exigencies 
it is natural enough to ask, “What can we 
do to save white prestige?” Well, if we 
like the idea, we can do this very thing that 
President Lowell has now done at Harvard. 
We can make it apparent that the black 
student attends “our” college only on suf- 
ferance and by grace of our condescending 
indulgence. If he excels us in scholarship 
we can well call him an “ethnical prodigy” 
(sort of freak of nature, you know). And 
if he wins class honors, as he sometimes 
does, still ours can be the greater honor of 
a magnanimity that permits him to be a 
competitor with us.—Walter H. Beecher, in 
the Louisville, Ky., Times. 

“After many years of arduous service 
in combating race prejudice,” writes X. Y. 
Z., “A. Lawrence Smith was promoted and 
became Mayor of Mer Rouge. Throughout 
the land there was rejoicing that at last Mr. 
Smith had found an opportunity worthy of 
his powers. 

“Mr. Smith’s great reputation as a mas- 
ter mind in the solution of race problems 
bore fruit at once. Even before he had 
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Igft South Station for Mer Rouge two race 
roblems at Mer Rouge were solved. All 
egroes fled from Morehouse Parish, and 

the one Jew who had contemplated settling 

there bought a ticket for Alaska instead. 
“On entering the town of Mer Rouge, 

Mayor Smith was able to say, therefore: 

‘Fellow subjects, our great campaign of tol- 

erance has won two great victories. Be- 

cause of our policy not a Negro can now be 
lynched in Morehouse Parish and not a Jew 
can be blackballed at our Klan Klub. We 
shall proceed, as we have begun, fearlessly 
and honestly to stamp out the curse of in- 

tolerance. If anybody in this town has a 

prejudice against any one else in this town, 

let him come to me.’”—Heyward Broun, in 
the New York World. 


THE NEW SOUTH 


A’ the last Tuskegee conference the 
editor of the Black Dispatch, a colored 
paper of Oklahoma, is greatly encouraged 
by what he heard the white South say: 

There is an admission, a prophecy and a 
resignation in the address of Dr. Evans, all 
of which, if made with sincerity and exe- 
cuted with diligence bodes well for the fu- 
ture of Dixie. Dr. Evans makes the admis- 
sion that the South vitally needs the black 
man in underwriting her economic problems 
and already feels the loss of thousands who 
ran away from the mob, the klan and pov- 
erty, to educational opportunity and free- 
dom in the North. He tells the South that 
more of the little one room cabins without 
windows or floors will be abandoned by the 
very people that his section so sorely needs 
and he makes the startling announcement, 
that sounds like Jan Smuts in South Af- 
rica and the English in Jamaica, that there 
must be more social intermingling between 
the races to bring about the accord neces- 
sary for proper growth. 

Another admission on the part of the 
South came like a flash of lightning from 
a clear sky on the second night of the con- 
ference when Dr. George Hobbs, Superin- 
tendent of the schools of Kentucky, de- 
clared: “This conference marks the end of 
education by dictation, and marks the be- 
ginning of education by conference.” The 
speaker went further to point out that the 
South had no right to attempt to prescribe 
the kind and sort of education that the black 
man should have. He said that the Negro 
should sit at the round table and help to de- 
termine what the program should be for 
all of the people, educational. political, in- 
dustrial and social. 


HAPPINESS 
EREDITH NICHOLSON writes in 
Harper’s for December, 1922, speak- 
ing of the colored waiter in the dining 
car: 
My appetite was so spoiled by the reflec- 
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tion that a man’s eligibility for happiness 
can be determined by the chance of race or 
color that I felt like apologizing to the 
waiter for accepting his intelligent and 
courteous service. 

Later in the day, as I passed through 
the dining car and found the crew “getting 
a little harmony” as they reset the tables, 
I said to myself: These men, denied as they 
incontrovertibly are, anything beyond the 
mildest approximation of the guarantees of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
and viewed with distrust and animosity the 
minute they attempt to do anything nobler 
than contribute to the ease and comfort of 
the lordly white, nevertheless do find a cer- 
tain happiness. As races have served other 
races in an apprenticeship, learning from 
their masters the arts that were in turn 
to serve them, so may the Negro be biding 
his time until, developed in the hard school 
of servitude, he takes his place as one of 
the great world races and joy-rides in the 
chariots of Pharaoh. 

But this was silly. I wondered whether 
the vicious banging of the car at Pittsburgh 
had not loosened a complex in my already 
erratic brain. But when I sought the club 
car and looked down the aisle at the gloomy 
countenances of my fellow travelers, f ques- 
tioned seriously whether the black men 
really haven’t the best of it. Mirth and 
melody bubble in their souls, in spite of the 
fact that in certain areas of the republic 
they are effectually disfranchized, and in all 
others with which I enjoy familiarity, find 
themselves excluded as “damned niggers” 
from all places of popular assemblage— 
even from places where members of their 
own race provide the entertainment! Man, 
I reflected, is not after all a reasoning ani- 
‘mal, with a passion for generosity and jus- 
tice; he is merely a prejudice on two legs. 


POOR BLACK MAMMY 


AUDE NOOKS HOWARD of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has a letter in the New 
York Times from which we quote: 


I see quite a little is being said in favor 
of a “suitable” monument for the Black 
Mammy of yesterday in the Southland; a 
“reward” (they are calling it) for her faith- 
fulness to them in their helpless babyhood, 
and later, their trying childhood. Just what 
would the Black Mammy say? 


“Chile, doan yo’ll go ’n spen’ all dat money 
’cause we wuz good ’n faithful ’n true. Dat 
wa’nt nuthin’. Jesus jes’ teached us to be 
lak dat, da’s all, honey. But Missy, ef yo’all 
wunt de ’pinion of yo? Mammy ’bout yo’all 
showin’ ’preciation, tell all dem Missys back 
dah to jes’ treat dem we lef’ behin’ fa’r; 
quit bu’nin ’em; quit hu’tin’ dah feelin’s; 
gin ’em a squar’ deal, honey, dey’s folks lak 
you’alls; spell ma race’s name lak yo’ do 
eberybody’s. 

“We wuz patient wid yo’all, can’t yo’ be 
a li’l patient wid ma folks? I wu’ked for 














yo’ daddy by om ’n tuk good keer 0’ yo’all, 
didn’ I? Dey tuk ma ol’ man ’n sol’ ’im f’um 
me; I cried in de lonely hou’s of de night. 
honey, but I wuz good to yo’ wa’n’t I? 

“Ma purty li’l Jane, yo’all ’members huh? 
Purty as a picher, wa’nt she? Ma ol’ hea’t 
broke w’en Mas’ sol’ huh, honey, da’s why 
I’se heah; home, safe, ’n happy, wid ma 
sweet Jesus. Yo’all go back, honey, gin 
’em ma love, ’n jes’ tell ’em whut I done tol’ 
yo’all, honey.” 

“Swing low, sweet Chariot”; the liquid 
tones poured out of Mammy Lov’s throat, 
and God’s mighty Host caught up the echo, 
and our very hearts were torn asunder by 
the beauty and majesty of that heavenly 
choir; the gorgeous splendor of that band 
of angels dazzled our eyes and awed our 
souls, as they parted right and left, and 
Mammy Lou swept up the avenue of gold, 
back to the throne of God. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


N the 81st season of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, Rubin Goldmark, 
a white American composer, presented “A 
Negro Rhapsody”. Mr. Goldmark was born 
in New York and composed the rhapsody 
between 1919 and 1922. It is based on 
seven themes of Negro origin and is thus 
described in the program: 


There is a slow introduction (Moderato, 
C minor, 4-4), begun by the ’celli and violas 
in unison singing Nobody Knows de 
Trouble I’ve Seen, repeated in imitation by 
the woodwind. Flutes, clarinets, and bas- 
soons, in G minor, have another phrase from 
the same song. Most of the orchestra now 
takes this tune, while the horns in imitation 
sing against it Nobody Knows. There is a 
decrescendo, with long-held chords of the 
wood-wind, while under them the basses 
murmur, O Peter, Go Ring dem Bells. The 
main body of the piece (Allegro moderato, 
tempo giusto, 2-4) begins with a variant of 
Nobody Knows, with inversions in the wood- 
wind, the basses repeat O Peter, Go Ring 
dem Bells, while the violins introduce the 
fourth of the seven basic themes (it should 
be said here that a number of the counter 
subjects and subsidiary themes used in the 
Rhapsody are of Mr. Goldmark’s own in- 
vention). This fourth theme consists of 
the first bars of O, Religion is a Fortune. 
With it, in the horns, is combined the be- 
hest to Peter. This material is developed, 
with a climax on Nobody Knows. A passage 
of antiphonal chords for contrasted instru- 
mental groups leads to an Andante non 
troppo, 3-4, with an English horn solo on 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child, 
above a counter-melody for the French 
horn. A solo violin sings this melody, and 
then a solo ’cello announces the chief lyric 
subject of the work and the sixth of its 
seven basic themes: it consists of two meas- 
ures of Oh, when I come to die. The strings, 
horns, and wood repeat it in a rich forte, 
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and turn it over to the horn quartet, while 
they themselves (divisi), with harp and ce- 
lesta, weave about it pianissimo arabesques. 
Trombones recall the first theme (Nobody 
Knows) crescendo, and the full band attains 
its highest point of emotional intensity on 
Oh, when I come to die, followed by a dimin- 
uendo and a fermata on 2 soft A major 
chord of the strings. 

There is a return to the Tempo giusto (G 
minor, 2-2), and the seventh and last of the 
themes is exhibited.... At the close, 
Peter is for the last time loudly exhorted 
by the brass. 


ALABAMA 
LEMENT WOOD, a native white Ala- 
bamian writes in the Nation: 

“What is the solution to the Negro ques- 
tion?” 

“There’s only one: amalgamation.” The 
man who said this to me was then an Ala- 
bama Congressman, conservative, non- 
alarmist, who still stands high in State and 
nation. “But, above everything, don’t quote 
me! My political life wouln’t be worth 
that, if you did.... You see,” he con- 
tinued, “it’s going on now.” 

How far was this Congressman right? A 
few scattered facts may materialize the 
problem. A Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor was speaking at a rally in Montgom- 
ery, some twenty years ago. He finished his 
set speech; an excited man rose in the rear 
of the hall, shaking a lean, accusing finger 
at the orator. “What about your family of 
black bastards, Governor?” The distin- 
guished Alabamian came forward to the 
challenge, and pointed an index finger 
straight at his questioner. “I’ve raised ’em, 
and educated ’em, and made decent, law- 
abiding citizens of ’em; and that’s a damn 
sight more than you’ve done for your black 
bastards!” There was wild applause at 
this; the interrupter was thrown out. The 
story spread from end to end of the State; 
the candidate was elected. 


And yet, the mixing continues. There are 
still the double families, in scattered loca- 
tions. There is still the occasional case 
where the white woman accepts a Negro 
lover. Among white boys of all classes 
there is much of this denial of the color 
line. This is less in the cities, and more 
in the country: for the cities offer white 
prostitutes, and in the rural districts loose 
white women are scarcer, or more difficult 
of approach, than Negro girls. 

Grandfathers have been lynched for pro- 
testing against mistreatment of their young 
colored granddaughters. The situation of 
the Negro husband, father, or brother, un- 
der these not infrequent occurrences, is a 
hideous dilemma: dishonor or death are the 
proffered choices. And there is always the 
threat of the black hour of a race riot, 
saaven by some isolated breath of white 
us 








Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 


Founded in 1868 by General Armstrong 
to Gale siineted axles’ Gan whe ees 


Hampton stands for “a sound body, a 
trained capacity, and an unselfish outlook 
on 


Hampton is an industrial village: 1,100 
; 850 boarding students, 
3; 600 sum- 
rs and 


Hampton has over 2,000 graduates and 
8,000 Sakae anda te also numerous — 

including Tuskegee, founded by 
fo rw Washington. 


Hampton offers courses in four schools 
of _nevmel end coleginte grade—Agiod- 


=" 
Academy and Trade (11 four-year course) 
eee Builders’ Course. 

needs annual scholarships at 
Te eee nd chalechign at enue 
each; also $135,000 annually above regular 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Treasurer 





LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


This highly trained Professional Trade taught in a very 
short time by expert instructors. 


Easy Work. Graduates earn 
from $35.00 te $125.00 a week. 


Send for catalog. 
Philadelphia School of Mechanical Dentistry 


1143 South 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


, ° 
Duncan’s Business School Philadelphi, Po 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Business ractice, 
New Classes April 2nd. 

We typewrite, multigraph and mimeograph 
and cards for firms, churches, societies 


Big Salaries, Short Hours, 





1227 S. 17th St., 


Public Service 

letters, circulars 

or individuals. Accurate and neat service. 

Free Employment Service Domestic and clerical help found, 
Edward T. Duncan, President. 
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is2 LANE COLLEGE 1:2 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A growing College with a splendid history 
and a bright future. It offers modern courses 
in Collegiate, Theological, Musical, College 
Preparatory, Teachers Training, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural and Pre-Medical subjects. 
Several vocational courses are also taught. 

Proper standards of conduct as well as 
scholarship are maintained. Registrations of 
students are now being made for the next 
session. Well equipped laboratories, dormi- 
tories with modern conveniences and facilities 
under positive Christian influences are sup- 
ported. For further information address 


J. ¥. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 


St. Philip’s 
Normal & Industrial School 
San Antonio, Texas. 


(FOR GIRLS) 
Normal, Academic, Junior ot Music 


Teachers’ Training, . x 
Dressmaking, ’ Tailoring, ort- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookeeping and Spanish. 
Boarding facilities. Ideal location. 
Faculty from leading Universities, 
Write for Bulletin. 


Artemisia Bowden, Principal 


Edward Waters College 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
An Ideal Christian Home School 
In the Heart of Beautiful Florida 
For students unable to stand the rigors of 
a Northern winter. 


Grammar School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Normal School, School 
of Theology, Music, Commercial Courses, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science and 
Art, Band, Military training for men, 
Physical education for women. 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, President; 
BISHOP JOHN HURST, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees. 











KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT | WALDEN COLLEGE 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
In full operation since 1912 
Professional course of two years 

Address 


Kindergarten Department 
Atlante University Atlante, Ga. 


Medicine, Den 
ALL DEP 


tistry and pharmac nurse training. 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


with departments of 
{TS RECENTLY 

Two years (Class One) college work required for admission to the study of medicine. 
from a four years’ -_ School or Normal School required for admission to the departments of den- 


and n For catalog and application blank address 
John JZ. Mullowney, MLD., President of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 


io, —_, Sauee Bite. College “ee te sult ad- 
to do wel) what undertaken. 
caminatene ¢ College, emphasizing pate years’ 
college work above approved high school; Arts Course; 
or Pre-Medical; Teachers Training. 
High School; Music; Home Economics; Practice Sdhool: 
Seventh Grade; Eighth Grade; Kindergarten. 
Fifty-sixth session begins October Srd. For 
dress T. R. Davis, President, Walden College, 


standard 
Science 


information ad- 
Nashville, Tena. 
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THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


By 
Dr. CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


$2.15 by mail 


Published in June, this book has already been adopted as a textbook for 
schools conducting courses in History and Sociology. e following desirable 
features make it the most useful book on the Negro: 


It mg a 20 chapters, 126 illustrations, references for future study and important 
documents in the appendix. 


as well-thought-out, logically developed, tersely written and beautifully illus- 
tra’ 

It has a logical arrangement, accurate cita a TS a SORTER 
statements to avoid ambiguity and inspire clear th 
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the purely narrative and the material. 
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of many writers on social proble 
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student and in conformity with the requirements of the schoolroom. 
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the serious s' 
THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1216 You Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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COLORED BUSINESS MEN WANTED 


BUSINESS MEN WITH MONEY OR MONEYED MEN WITH 
AN IDEA FOR BUSINESS 


WE HAVE THE LOCATIONS. 


We have Opportunities in a fast growing Northern Resort for any live colored man or woman with 
from $300 to $30,000 to invest in any business of your own choosing. We Seed a colored Promoters, 
Builders, Bakers, Butchers, Concessionaires. In fact, all Tradesmen who can intelligently serve a 


PROGRESSIVE RESORT CITY. 


whee sii 2) cane L 0 





Send Two Cents for Booklet. Communicate with 


COLORED BOARD OF TRADE, 


1106 SPRINGWOOD AVENUE, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
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@¥) Your Home ANY EVENING @®) 


Commencing when you are 


Ready 


SACRED CONCERT 
WELL KNOWN SINGERS OF THE RACE 


i—(A) Hallelu . = Seanaceneees ; ES i Te fs .soee ss» Spiritual 
oD eee rr rrr vier ripe rets reer eee reer eee Wi indkn<seeeneee Spiritual 
HARROD’S JUBILEE SINGERS 


Black Swan Record No. 2096 


OL a a eee ae et hl eRe SPP Te TTT TTT ye eect T Dana-Root 
HERBERT BLACK—Baritone 
Black Swan Record No. 2030 


eR Bie ik I ih, oid scat c 0a 5e Te aS aN TE Re he ciceceddeescecsvadestesesexguaatovess 
(B) I Need Thee Every Hour 


BLACK SWAN QUARTETTE 
Black Swan Record No. 2028 


4—The Holy City as t : ; Adams-Weatherly 
LORENZO WELLS—Tenor 
Black Swan Record No. 2031 


5—(A) Rise and Shine . Spiritual 
(B) Way Over Jordan 


Spiritual 
HARROD’S JUBILEE SINGERS 
Black Swan Record No. 2046 
6—(A) Christians Awake .. aie . . ; pile a vey 4 ai bes 
(B) My Task os Ges Obes ; S. 
IVAN H. BROWNING—Tenor 
Black Swan Record No, 2033 
7—(A) Jacob’s Ladder Spiritual 
(B) Joshua Fought the Battle of Jericho Spiritual 


HARROD’S JUBILEE SINGERS | 
Black Swan Record No. 2057 


I Te II p65 ines anes dh peso v ante mb abehh< scabs edbGihbck hanes 4aXts Sleeper-Stebbins 
WALTER a and ARTHUR WILLIAMS—Baritone 


kk Swan Record No. 2031 


$—Lead Kindly Light ...... ; hissed Newman-Dykes 
LORENZO WELLS—Tenor 


Black Swan Record No. 2030 
10—Deep River 


5a hs Maken SRD NES = ‘ acs -- sees. Spiritual 
NETTIE MOORE—Contralto 


Black Swan Record No. 2045 


Any Black Swan Dealer or Agent will assist you in arranging other 


Programs or write direct to ~~. usical Director, William G. Still, 2289 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. 


Black Swan Records are ol Better and Better Every Month. New 
Records Monthly. Buy them Regularly from your Dealer or Agent. Agents 
wanted in Cities and Towns not yet covered. rite now. 


Black Swan Phonograph Company, Inc. 


HARRY H. PACE, Pres. 
2289 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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SEASHORE LOTS 


50 x 150 


$200.00 Upward 
EASY TERMS 


Positively the prettiest cottage and bun- 
galow sites in the suburbs of Atlantic 
City on the Pleasantville, Atlantic City 
Million Dollar Boulevard opposite Doug- 
lass Park. 
Advaes to builders, use of additional 
for garden free. For further par- 
deulane and prospectus, write; 


CRESCENT CORPORATION 
WM. B. SOUTHERN, Pres. 


Suite 404-5-6, Odd Fellows Building 
12th and Spruce Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 





\_ WASHINGTON TAILORING CO. 
Wholesale Tailors Dept.q-317 Chicago 


SELIKA QUARTET Vibe AnnoLe 
EACH MEMBER AN ARTIST 
MINNIE BROW AISY TAPLEY 


ralto 
CHARLES 4. “WATERS G. WARREN TARRANT 
Tenor Basso Baritone 
Can furnish part or entire program. 
Available for 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
These artists can alse be engaged separately. 
For terms address 
MRS. DAISY TAPLEY 
165 W. 136TH ST. EW YORK, N. Y. 


The building of the great Delaware River Bridge, the coming of the 

BUILDING A CITY Some Consens Exposition, the investment of several million dollars in 
n New Jersey and the opening of the famous White Horse Pike to 
—_ City will all help materially in advancing the building of “a city 
of homes” in which we are now engaged at VINELAND ADDITION, New Jersey. 

Today we are offering Building Sites at Ninety-eight Dollars each. ‘Think of the vast increase to 
this section when these great epochs become a finished reality. 

You would be doing yourself a service to invest in VINELAND ADDITION NOW. 

Our terms are most alluring. Write for descriptive booklet. 


BERESFORD GALE oC OREORATION, Sole Agents 
GALE BUILDING, No. 413 SOUTH B HILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Asbolutely Free From Grit and Acid 
And Prevents Decay 
Ack ‘your doug a If fo begnt ot it, ask him to 


order it d 27 Cents in Stamps 
"he a on a size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


ents and Distributors Wanted 
tra Large Profit Guaranteed 


The Lowst of Tooth Powder Manufacturing Corporation 
Ff SRST Neuen te ts ae 


Net cn Ordenery, Desifete bet 0 tele, Tooke Hoclng and Wakenig ———— 











[FRATERNAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


42 Dorsey Street MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


A scientific and. professional course to women hetween 
19-35 years of age, with High School education or its 
equivalent. 


For information write Superintendent of Nurses 
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Agents Wanted 





In Every 
Town and 
Locality. 
GOOD PAY rs 
Tailoring Prices 
Catalog Free Smash e ben bocn waiting for 
THE EAST INDIA rour chance to gt that new ul at ach a 
TOILET GOODS sn beh dati 
MFG. CO. SAMPLE BOOK FREE 


316 N. Central Dept. B 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


The greatest book of its kind 
ver gotten out, showingsamples 
of the newest and finest fabrics 
and all the verylatest styles at the 
- |.world’s } holesale prices 
bors. Write today. | Write for this great free sample 


BANNER TAILORING CO. Dept. 766 Chicago 





. . 
Tailoring Salesmen eee 
Make $75 a week selling our strictly enemens 
All-Wool Made-to-Measure Suits at Photo Jewelry 
$26.50. You collect profits in advance 
and keep them. We supply finest sell- Photo Clocks 


ing outfit in America. Many «*:clusive 
money-making features. Tailoring, 
raincoat and side-line men, part or full 
time, get in touch with us immediately. 


5,000 Agents Wanted. 
Big Profits. Quick 
Sales. Prempt Ship- 
ments. Agents’ Canvass- 
ing Samples and Big 
Catalog, 3ic. We Copy 
from any photo and re- 
turn your photo in three 
days. Negro Post Car«s, 
Negro Pictures. Many 
other Novelties. Free 
Catalog. 


BELL MFG. CO. 


Dolls b 


JAMAICA, N. Y. 
with 

While they last 

we are selling Brown 


eautiful 
1 —— 
$3.00, 14. inch Skin 


walking and cry- W a l k an d 


ing colored dolls 


at $2.23. Cry 


Postage prepaid. 
0-K COLORED DOLL COMPANY 


2293 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Goodwear Chicago, Inc. 
844 W. Adams Street, Dept. 270, Chicago, Ill. 





A MONEY GETTER because t is A CROWD GETTER 


and Clubs 
3 feats Oe 0 Fee Gat wl eins op 


The Slabtown Convention 


8 entertainment in one act; full of wit 
end =. have 
















poet Scores of = cleared 
One te Twe Hundred Dellars in One Night. PRICK. tee. 

MISS HNANNIE H. BURROUGHS, Asuther 
Lincota Heights. Washiagtes. D. 0. 














Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 
For all Lodge and Church Societies 
CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 

641 W.. Sth St Cincinnati, Ohie 


INVEST IN ST. LOUIS, MO. REAL ESTATE 
onderful Schools, over 500 teachers. Finest Churches in the United States. U: ities 


he ee Our list consists of property Sow a ee 
ow Sak Gor Gaue ate nae te ee ee Write for description and cu’ 


JAMES T. BUSH AND COMPANY 
Real Estate and Investments 3334 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Selected List of Books 


Dealing with the Negro Problem 








These prices do not include postage. Postage extra. 
Two COLORED WOMEN WITH THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
Forces. (Hunton and Johnson) ............0seeeeeees $2.50 
THE HEART OF A WOMAN AND OTHER POEMS. (Georgia Douglas 
SCRE oe on hos aiare orc ah pete AS ee ore wo ork Saveruain'ee 1.50 
THE SOUL OF JOHN BROWN. (Stephen Graham) ........... 2.00 
A NARRATIVE OF THE NEGRO. (Leila Amos Pendleton) ...... 1.50 
Sous OF BLACK Fons... CW. 16: Bi. DUBOIS) 0.6.00 diciciceicesises 2.00 
A CENTURY OF NEGRO MIGRATION. (Carter G. Woodson) .... 1.10 
THE CURSE OF RACE PREJUDICE. (James F. Morton).......... .25 
HISTORY OF THE NEGRO. (Benjamin Brawley)............. 2.00 
THE NEGRO MIGRANT IN PITTSBURGH. (Abraham Epstein)...  .50 
GRANNY MAUMEE AND OTHER PLAYS FOR A NEGRO THEATRE. 
Cn INO sg ok 55 eRaue leds and dene Betws «0 1.75 
UNSUNG HEROES. Elizabeth Ross Haynes)............2ee:- 2.50 
THE SHADOW. (Mary White Ovington).................4.. 2.00 
JOHN TEROWN,:: CW; BiB GS) ei. 5 ics bo :ce o Haw esc s otis 2.00 
NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY. (J. W. Cromwell)............ 2.00 
AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR (Kelly 
Se ee ee See. a ok eh ee eee ee eee: 2.75 
PRINCE HALL AND HIS FOLLOWERS. (George W. Crawford).. 1.00 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. (Robert T. Kerlin).............. 2.50 
Te rs ts Bos OND ons scte ok esis 0 eee sen ae cecege's .90 
THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO PRIOR TO 1861. (Carter G. 
RRS 1c tye) oR Ee a cal Ck S Gale Wwreiand 2.00 
THE NEGRO FACES AMERICA. (Herbert J. Seligmann)........ 1.75 
DAWA. NS We ee eo oan e bo cs bese weearweces 2.25 
POEMS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR: ... 2.0.0... cccccccccsaces 2.50 
AFRO-AMERICAN FOLKSONGS. (H. E. Krehbiel)............ 2.00 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. (Emmett J. Scott and Lyman 
MeMMAT NMUIOR? o Oe ood Gra ahs ais 5 Ge Ribla ek SNS Ra aoe ORs 2.50 
A SocraAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. (Benjamin 
SN SR GN Ng ag a BE tg Aa edad ica ease bo 6 4.00 
THE NEGRO IN LITERATURE AND ART. (Benjamin Brawley).. 1.50 
LIFE AND WORKS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR.............-- 2.50 


FIFTY YEARS AND OTHER POEMS. (James Weldon Johnson).. 1.50 
THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO CHURCH. (Carter G. Woodson)... 2.15 


THE UPWARD PATH. (Pritchard and Ovington).............. 1.35 
FIFTY YEARS IN THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. (T. G. Steward)... 2.70 
NATIONAL CAPITOL CODE OF ETIQUETTE...........-0000e005: 2.50 
HARLEM SHADOWS. (Claude McKay)..............-e0ee00: 1.35 
THE — OF AMERICAN NEGRO PoETRY. (James Weldon John- 

WE, a dis oi tice on mate ne i ae be 6 Sie seca eeomiaiere ee 49d 1.75 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION AND THE NEGRO. (C. V. Romi~).... 3.00 
THE NEGRO IN OuR History. (Carter G. Woodson)........... 2.00 
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The Beautiful are never desolate ; 
But some one always loves them. 


—Bailey. 


oT HE truth of this poetic gem is not to 
a _| be denied, for a thing of beauty is a joy 
29) forever. The beautiful, however, are not 
to be envied. Their beauty is no longer the pos- 
session of super charms like Venus de Milo. On 
the contrary every one of average looks may be- 
come bewitchingly attractive by improving ordi- 
nary features, strengthening flabby, sagging 
muscles, eradicating blemishes, rejuvenating skin 
health and by enhancing her every charm. 


MADAM C. J. WALKER’S 


SUPERFINE PREPARATIONS 


FOR THE 


HAIR and SKIN 


are made to aid you acquire the charms of beauty 
and to preserve your natural heritage. Buy them, 
try them, improve your looks and be loved by all 
for the beauty you will possess. 


Face Creams, Powders, Talc, Perfumes, 
Soaps, etc. and five excellent, unsurpassed 


remedies for tetter, eczema, dry, thin and 
falling hair. 


Our 1923 Beauty Book Sent Free On Request. 


THE MADAM C. J. WALKER MFG. CO. INC. 


640 N. WEST STREET INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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